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THE NEW SECRETARY OF 
THE WORLD’S W.C.T.U. 


By Frances E. Winvarp. 


Miss Acnzs Stack, the new Secretary of the 
World’s W.C.T.U., is a young woman of ability 
and independent means, who has had excellent 
advantages of education, and who comes of a 
family well known for its alert strength in- 
tellectually and its devotion to Christianity in 
action. Miss Slack is a member of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation Executive Committee, which 
is the right arm of the Liberal party in England. 
She is also a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Central Suffrage Society, and of the same 
committee in the British Women’s Temperance 
Association, and she was chosen at the last con- 
vention Hon. Secretary of that Society. Her 
home is in Derbyshire, where she was for some 
little time the only woman Poor Law Guardian, 
though now there are several others, All 
matters associated with the Poor Law interest 
her greatly, and she devoted nearly the whole of 
her time last November to speaking at various 
strategic points in England on behalf of women 
candidates for Poor Law Boards. It is well 
known that women are now fully acknowledged 
in this important branch of public work, and are 
moving forward in harness to the great advantage 
of those societies for which they work. 

Miss Slack is best known as a speaker on 
temperance and political platforms, She has 
for years taken a vivid interest in all social 
movements, but her visits tu prisons and work- 
houses in all parts of England have helped to 
make her an out-and-out temperance reformer, 
For this reason she now devotes her time chiefly 
to forwarding the interests of the World's 
W.C.T.U. and in speaking for that society and 
for the B.W.T.A. - 

Tho religious aspect of the White Ribbon 
movement doubly endears the work to Mies 
Slack, for she has all her life been closely con- 
nected with the Wesleyan branch of the Christian 
Church, and for some years she has been a class 
leader, and recently she was made delegate to a 
distant synod and spoke before its members to 
excellent acceptance. As a speaker she is 
eloquent, clear-vciced, and the mistress of pure 
grammatical English, which is more than can be 
said for all men who occupy pulpits. 

On the evening of June 16th, when more than 
two hundred women were preaching in various 
parts of London, Miss Slack preached in John 
Wesley's pulpit at City Road Chapel. Her text 
was “Ye are the salt of the earth,” and her 
sermon was full of terse sentences forcefully 
delivered. The press commented upon her 
address in terms of eulogy, characterising it as 
“closely reasoned and powerful.” Hor words 
were an earnest plea for temperance and for 
womanhood, and were backed by the strong 


evidence of her own experience; for Miss Slack 
has visited many of the great prisons of this 
country, and her facts are consequently first 
hand, not made up from “ blue books.” 

With a Secretary thus well equipped, and an 
Assistant Secretary like Miss Anna A. Gordon, 
who is in her nineteenth year of active associa- 
tion with me in all branches of White Ribbon 
work, and stands at the head of our Juvenile 
Department, we may certainly feel that we have 
much to expect of work to be accomplished in 
the next two years. These ladies are now pre- 
paring the minutes of the recent great Conven- 
tion, which will soon be out, and may be had by 
addressing either of them at Memorial Hall. 


MISS AGNES SLACK. 
(Photo by Fradelle and Young, Regent Street.) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
By Mrs. Fenwick MILLER. 

One source of Miss Willard’s success as a leader 
is her quick insight into character, so as to 
enable her to select the right person for a par- 
ticular work. Her conviction that Miss Agnes 
Slack is the right person for the office of World’s 
Hon. Secretary will undoubtedly. be justified. 
Miss Slack has every qualification—well educated, 
of a good old English family, pretty to look at, 


and still in the bloom of her years, and yet experi- | 
| stood again at the election last December, and was 


enced in labour for the public good; a fine 


speaker, and one sufficiently free from private | 


ties to give her best to the work that she holds 
worthy of her best—a more fitting choice could 
not have been made. 


Agnes Slack was born in the house where she 


still lives with her mother. The old home, with 
its big garden, in lovely Derbyshire, is very dear 
to her. She went to school frorn home til] she was 
fifteen, and thus, living at her mother’s side, she 
saw much of the “ best society ” that her parents 
gathered round them. Mr, Slack, her father, 
was a leading Wesleyan and a teetotaller. Such 
apostles of temperance as Dr. Lees, Mr. Raper, 
and other early workers made the Slacke’ house 
their home when their labours carried them into 
the neighbourhood. Thus the little girls and 
their brother (the well-known lawyer, Mr. Bam- 
ford Slack) grew up in an atmosphere of care for 
the good of others. “I can well remember,” 
says Miss Slack, “how interested J was as a 
little child in the work of these men, and how 
early I was impressed with the conviction that 
there was no greater boon in store for anyone 
than that of being able, by God’s assistance, to 
save some people from misery and clear away 
the temptations of drink.” 

When she was fifteen, Agnes Slack was sent 
away to a school of a more advanced class than 
could be found at home. The next two years 
were spent in preparing for the Oxford Senior 
Examination, which she passed successfully, and 
in improving what was already known to be her 
very special musical gift. In Lincoln she took 
lessons on an organ in the grand cathedral, 
which was a great enjoyment to her, and she 
returned home so accomplished a performer that 
she shortly after took up the appointment of 
organist to the Wesleyan chapel at which her 
family attend divine service—a post that she 
has now filled for fourteen years. She also used 
to play well on the harp, but this, together with 
tennis and many another personal pleasure, she 
has had to almost give up for the work that she 
has undertaken for the public good, 

As she grew up she became more and more 
interested in the great questions of the day, 
particularly in all that concerned the welfare of 
the poor and unfortunate. She adopted the 
usual Nonconformist side in politics, the Liberal, 
and organised the first Women’s Liberal Associ- 
ation in her own division of the county. She 
afterwards organised, addressed, and encouraged 
many other Women’s Liberal Associations, and 
finally became the hon. secretary of the Midland 
Union of those associations. She is a member 
of the National Executive of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation. Two years ago Miss Slack 
became convinced of the need for women’s work 
on Boards of (iuardians ; she, therefore, offered 
herself for election to the Belper . Board, 
and though it was considered rather a bold step 
on her part, the electors returned her. She 


then returned at the head of the poll. ‘This was 
the reward of her close attention to the work, and 
her tact and gentleness in carrying iton, Every 
board day she makes a point of going through 
the whole workhouse before the board meeting, 
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so as to be able to speak of anything that is re- 
quired. Her fellow-guardians so appreciate her 
womanly presence and influence, as well as her 
wisdom and good sense, that they nominated her 
as one of their representatives at the poor law 
conference at Derby. Smaller efforts put forth 
by this gifted and untiring worker are almost too 
numerous to mention. She is the local Secretary 
of the Bible Society; she conducts a mothers’ 
meeting with a provident club and monthly 
tea attached ; she is a “class leader ;” she is an 
officer of the Local Preachers’ Medical Aid 
Association. She was one of five women 
nominated from the Wesleyan body to the Dis- 
trict Synods, and attended a meeting of her 
district last May as such. Work like holding 
Christmas parties for the poor and teaching in a 
men’s night school come in as “ unconsidered 
trifles” in this devoted life. 

Miss Slack’s chief work is but begun, probably, 
in her recent appointments as one of the two 
Honorary Secretaries for the National B.W.T.A., 
and Secretary of the World’s W.C.T.U. Really, 
she is Hon. Sec. of the latter too, as she has 
declined taking any salary, and is only having a 
certain sum of money for clerical help. These 
two offices are now, of course, practically taking 
the whole of her time. During last year she 
attended and spoke at over one hundred meetings, 
aud for this winter her engagements are yet more 
numerous, besides an enormous correspondence. 


_—————— 


po NURSES, MOTHERS, AND INSTITU- 
TIONS. — CLINICAL THERMOMETERS. A speci- 
ality of the utmost value in cases of sickness ; no house 
should be without it. Single orders can be supplied by the 


Lady — ot a large City Firm, from 2s. 3d. each, in com- 
pact, elegant case, ranteed correct.—All letters and 
applications to Mrs. WHITE BaMFORD, 24, Memorial Hall, 
London, E.C 


A NNEXATION. — Can any reader of the 
Woman’s SIGNAL recommend a matronly, tactful 
Woman, of good education and agreeable manners, 

who has had successful experience in dealing personally 

with Women Secretly Addicted to Alcohol, aud who from 
higher than peconiary considerations (although a House 

suitable Honorarium would be offered) would accept a 
position of trust, involvin 


household duties in a large 
family ?—Address, Miss Wil 


d, 33, Memorial Hal), ¥.C. 


WANTED. SECRETARY & TREASURER, 
lewisham Bridge, 8.B. This Branch (Working 
Women’s) is requiring the above, and any Ladies 
who can offer their services can have full particulars trom 

pe oe Secretary.—Address as above, 8, Belmont Hill, 

, 8.E. 


New Cross Farm, South Petherton, Somerset. 
MISS RHODA ANSTEY (Certificated) 


Receives Delicate Girls and Ladies to Strengthen and 
restore them to health. 


THe System INCLUDES :— 


Ling’s Swedish Gymnastics, Medical Movements, and 

Massage, comoinea with Pure Bracing Air and Nourish- 

ing Diet. Specially recommended tor the cure of Anzemia, 

Spinal Curvature, Nervous Affections, Want of Energy, 
Indigestion, etc. 


PURE FARM PRODUCE. 


Delicious Butter. Devonshire Orexm. New Laid Eggs. 
Choice Apples. Bottled Fruits. Fine Wholemeil. Etc. 
Price List Free. 


Mrs, HEBDITCH, New Cross, South Petherton, Somerset. 


EE E—————_—_—__—_——_——_____———_——————————_— 


NON-ALCOHOLIC FLAVORING POWDERS. 


The finest and greatest variety of Flavorings in 
the World, richer, and about three times stronger 
than the best extracts. In demand wherever known. 


“These are the only flavorings that I have ever analysed 
that did not show any trace of poison. They are superior 
in strevztn and flavor to any liquid extracts I have ever 
analysei. I cannot see how you can possibly concentrate 
so much flavoring tn 30 httle powder. 

“J.H M. MERRENIOK, New York, Analytical Chemist.” 


“I have used your flavoring powders for several months 
and find them excellent in flavor, and economical becanse 
of concentrated strength—in fact * the porte on of fla- 
vorings.” Every W.C.T.U. woman will hail the advent of 
a non-alcoholis flavoring to take the place of the extracts. 
They need only to he known to come nto general use. 

“HELEN M. BARKER, National Treasurer W.C.T.U.’ 


For further particulars address : 


THE CONSOLIDATED PERFUME CO., Chicago, U.S.A. 
BEST TERMS TO AGENTS. 
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The Wears that the Locust 
bath ‘Waten. 


By Annie E. Hoipsworts, 
Author of “ Joanna Traill, Spinster.” 
CHAPTER XXIV. (continued). 

THE VALLEY OF HUMILIATION. 


“ My salvation lies in work—that, at least, is 


left me.” 

For weeks the words hummed in Priscilla’s 
eara, dulling the cry of her heart, the wail of her 
broken spirit. 

Malden had gone away. The madness of the 
night was over for both. Priscilla had lifted up 
her life again to carry it in humility and peni- 
tence until death should take it from her weary 
arms. She had followed her heart, and it had 
led her to Mrs. Markham’s help. Once more the 
little child had saved her. 

She understood the perils of inaction. “The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the love of 
God” led her softly where grief called to her for 
pity and healing. There were others around her 
more wretched than herself, and when her heart 
cried out in its loneliness she went away from 
the house into the slums, and looked on the 
starving children, and on the misery of the 
people, and listened to the moan of the human 
sea, and came back strong to endure. She was 
kinder to Dunstane. Her failure made her 
patient with him, and she strove to atone by a 
new tenderness for her lapse from right. 

The scene between Dunstane and herself had 
ended by her claiming her freedom. Three 
rooms might be large enough for joy—sorrow 
needed more space. Priscilla had to go into the 
highways to find room for her aching heart, and 
the tide of the misery she saw bore her over the 
sharp rocks of her desolation and remorse. 

Down in the slums, with the awful roar of the 
sea in her ears, her thoughts went back to the 
Book of the Great City. Malden had said she 
should write it with him. She told herself now 
she would write it without him. She would 
write it in atonement of her fall. She would ga- 
ther some good from the past. She would 
retrieve the wasted years. In love lay salvation, 
and deliverance from the self that had betrayed 
her. Once more her heart opened to the poor 
people around her. It did not matter that the 
gifts she could give were only pity and gentle- 
ness and sympathy. She was a woman who had 
failed, sinned in thought if not in fact ; she had 
loved, and she had tasted death. And the 
things which made the life of the Buildings, 
failure, and sin, and hopelessness, and death, she 
could touch. Her hands were tender because 
they had been torn. 

How could she spare the time from this work 
to write the Book of the Great City? She had 
already too much writing to do. She still trod 
the wheel, beating out the stories by which they 
lived. It was hard enough to make thirty 
shillings a week writing constantly, she could 
not afford to break into this necessary work. 

But the night was hers, the nights she had 
given up to her love for Dollie. She could give 
them up now to her love for the people. She 
would write the book that should make the cry 
of the city heard in the homes of the rich. 

It was summer-time, and the light came soon. 
She might snatch three hours before the work of 
the day. 

After that Priscilla began to write at three 
o'clock in the morning. And as the weeks went 
on Miss Cardrew and Gertrude became anxious 
about her. She was thinner than ever, with 
weary eyes that had looked their last on youth. 

Dunstane explained her appearance to his own 
satisfaction, smiling cheerfully as he listened to 
the experiences of Mrs, Gibson on women who 
had wasted, and to stories of Mrs. Markham's 


| sister who bore a strong resemblance to Priscilla, 
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and had died, when she was forty, of a broken 
heart. His cheerfulness had come back since 
the day of Priscilla’s humiliation. He was once 
more a gay optimist. 

If Priscilla died of a broken heart—which was 
all fudge—he would not be to blame. What 
husband would have looked so lightly on her 
fault as he had done? He had scarcely spoken 
to her at the time, and the subject had not been 
mentioned again. He felt that he had acted 
magnanimously, and Priscilla ought to be grate- 
ful to him. It certainly looked as if she felt 
some gratitude; she had been subdued in her 
manner lately, and these gossiping women spoke 
of consumption ! 

It was true that she was subdued and gentle ; 
her lapse had taught her mercy and pity. She 
could not judge Dunstane harshly any more, If 
he did not live up to his new religion, did she live 
any nearer to her ideal? If he lay battening on 
his selfishness, had there not been greater selfish- 
ness in her own conduct P If he deceived him- 
self into a sham invalidism, did she not deceive 
her friends by a pretence of faithfulness to him ? 
She lashed herself with the whip she had pre- 
pared for him ; and grew pitiful and tolerant to- 
wards his weakness. 

Tobies and the Angels and the Madonna were 
still in the background waiting for Malden to 
come in and hang them up. But the end of 
August came and Malden was still in Normandy. 
And one day a box arrived at Regent’s Buildings 
addressed to Mrs. Momerie. It contained “A 
Nineteenth Century Madonna.” 

Priscilla carried it away to the bedroom to 
hang over it unseen. Malden had given her 
back Dollie. She could look on her face again. 

Dunstane gazed at the picture with eager eyes. 
He would not let her take it away. It must be 
where he could see it—over the mantelpiece. 
He was tired of that blank wall. Why should 
she have itin the bedroom? Lut there, she had 
never loved the child as he had. 

Priscilla made no answer. Her face was very 
grey when she put upthe picture. Her fingers 
trembled ; but to-day the dizziness was in her 
heart. 

The painting loosened Dunstane’s tongue. He 
would be able to get on with his wok now. The 
memory of the child would inspire him. He 
talked eloquently of the little child—the great 
power of life—the strongest influence in the 
world. It wasa mistake to have given the child 
no placein his new religion. The infant had 
been the keystone of all religions—from the 
Egyptian Mythology. Yes, it was a mistake, 
but he could still make it right. He would re- 
arrange his notes, developing the idea—it was 
worth doing—the place of the child on the 
altars of earth. 

Priscilla sat, grey and silent, while he talked. 
But when Mies Cardrew came in, and he began 
again, she slipped away, the ashes on her 
face, her eyes remembering. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
‘MOMERIE, GROCER AND TEA DEALER.” 

November had come, slight and worn, grey 
with mist and fog. The year was thinning to- 
wards its close, sharpening down to that point 
that would pierce the earth when the New Year 
looked at the post Time had set up to mark his 
track. The city shivered in its worn garments, 
shrinking within itself as it felt the fingers of 
cold and fog. Regent’s Buildings were cheerless 
and gloomy. The red bricks had lost. the glow 
of youth during these three years. 

Priseilla had finished the “ Book of the Great 
City.” Messrs. Suoad and Follows had the manu- 
script under consideration. She had put her 
heart into it, giving voice to all the pty and 
pathos of the life around her. 

She had put her life into it. The hours se 
had spent in writing it had heen hours snatched 
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from sleep, snatched also from sleep’s twin brother 
Death. 

The work had been too much. The heat of 
the summer, the anguish with which she had 
written, the pinch of want, the sordidness of the 
life she lived had set their mark upon her. 
Her strength had lasted while the work lasted—- 
now it was almost spent 

The daily stories had become an insufferable 
burden ; they did not bring in thirty shillings a 
week now. She kept the household together 
with difficulty—only Dunstane did not notice 
that their comforts were fewer than of old. She 
denied herself bare necessaries, but a feverish 
excitement kopt her up. She must see her book 
in print—that was still to live for. 

One day she tottered up to Miss Cardrew’s 
flat. 

The little spinster was at her desk in an 
ancient purple gown, trimmed with velvet van- 
dykes. Priscilla knew the costume—it was dedi- 
cated to tragedy. 

Miss Cardrew ran forward to meet her, flourish- 
ing a cheque ; her face broken up between tears 
and laughter. 

“ T was just coming down to tell you, my dear,” 
she cried joyfully. “ It has came at last! My 
book has sold beyond my most pleasurable 
dreams. Priscilla, my dear, I shall be able to 
live in the country, and have a little shop, and 
you will come and stay with me, and get strong 
again.” 

Priscilla stooped and kissed the happy old 
face. Then she sank down on her knees, and 
clung to Miss Cardrew and broke into passionate 
weeping. 

“Oh, Cardie dear! If I could only see the 
country again, the fields and the skies! If I 
could only get away from the sound of the sea ; 
I can’t bear it any more. And the sight of 
drowning men and women drifting past always, 
always. And the sad faces of the children! And 
Ican do nothing. I think my heart is breaking. 
If I could only yo to Frodsham and lay my head 
on Dollie’s grave, and look up at the skies !” 

Miss Cardrew slipped on to the floor, and 
drew her into her arms. 

“My dear, my dear! You are ill, Priscilla, 
and worn out. Oh, my poor darling, I never 
saw you cry before! Where is your brave 
heart? Hush, hush! I can’t bear to hear 
you. You shall go away to the country ; and 
Mrs.Gibson will take charge of your dear husband. 
I thought of it as soon as the cheque came.” 

“Té I could get away from the sea, the moan- 
ing, the voice of the people that perish. If I 
could go to Frodsham. Cardie, do you remember 
the lane where the violets grew? And that big 
field with the cowslips? And the hedge full of 
birds’ nests? Oh, if I could see them again— 
if I could only see them again!” 

She broke off crying, and Miss Cardrew cried 
with her. 

“If I could go to Frodsham,” Priscilla went 
on, “I would never come back again, never— 
never! I would keep alittle shop like Dunstane’s 
mother, and sell soap, and soda, and things to 
make life clean; and I would give sweeties to the 
children, and put sand in the sugar.” 

She laughed hysterically. 

“My dear, my dear, don’t! You break my 
heart! You can’t mean it. You would not 
choose to bury yourself in a grocer’s shop, your 
youth, your talents. Itis so different with me— 
Tam old.” 

“My youth! My talonts!” Priscilla echoed, 
a terrible shrillness in her laugh. “ Cardie dear, 
my talents are not worth ten shillings a week. 
And my youth, look.” 

She bared her arm and showed the skin 
withered over the sharp bones. There was a 
little white scar on her wrist, that was whero 
Malden had kissed her. Miss Cardrew made 
haste to draw the sleeve down again, 
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A “Priscilla ! Priscilla, you break my heart, my 
ear.” 

“There are so many broken hearts in London,” 
said Priscilla, ‘“‘one more doesn’t seem to 
matter.” 

“My dear Priscilla, if you would really like to 
go—I had thought of it once ; it is such a pretty 
little shop, cool and clean, not like the Buildings, 
and the name is over the door still, Momerie, 
Grocer and ‘Tea Dealer.” 

Miss Cardrew stopped and looked her eager 
question. 

‘“‘ What do you say?” Priscilla asked wearily. 

Her passion was over ; her white face on Miss 
Cardrew’s knee bore a ghastly resemblance to 
Dollie’s. 

“The little shop my dear ; I can purchase the 
goodwill, I have enough money. I was going to 
do it for—for an acquaintance, a friend. And 
there is no need, if you will take it instead. 
You and your dear husband could live there 
very happily. The name is over the door, 
Momerie ——” 

The little spinster choked, and coughed to 
hide it. 

“These November fogs, my dear.” 

She set her lips sternly. Priscilla should not 
guess what it cost her to give up her dream of a 
cottage in the country for the end of her days. 
She was doing it for Priscilla’s sake. 

“And you will let me come and spend a 
Sunday with you occasionally, very occasionally, 
my dear,” she faltered. 

Priscilla’s eyes were closed. Miss Curdrew’s 
heart dropped as she caught that ghastly re- 
semblance to Dollie. 

* * * * * 

“Give up our life here—and my work—and go 
to Frodsham to keep shop? It is difficult to 
believe you are sane, Miss Cardrew! ” 

“But indeed, Mr. Momerie, I have thought 
very rationally about it. The scheme has various 
advantages. You can’t continue to reside here. 
Our dear Priscilla is very, very ill. Unless she 
gets away into the country I tremble for her. 
She has come to the end of her strength. She 
is not able to write any more. What is to be- 
come of you?” 

“When my great work is published,” said 
Dunstane cheerfully, “ Priscilla will not need to 
write any more.” . 

“ Yes, oh that is quite correct. 
to achieve a very great success. But till you 
finish it. Time is of the greatest importance. 
At Frodsham Priscilla would gain health and 
strength. She would manage the little shop, it 
would not make so great a demand upon her as 
literature. You could continue your great work. 
And you could get out into the air, you would 
not be a prisoner as you are now. Though your 
patience is an example to us all. And we shall 
all be so much poorer without your beautiful 
philosophy to helpus. Indeed, Mr. Momerie, 
there are advantages, and for Priscilla’s sake ——” 

“Why doesn’t Priscilla come and ask the 
favour for herself? ” 

“T have persuaded her to lie down. I fear she 
is very ill. I never saw her cry before. Our 
dear Priscilla, so good, so cheerful, so kind, 
always unselfish.” 

“Tt is the dull weather—hysterical probably.” 

“Tt is more than that. She is wasted to a 
shadow ; I have seen it for some time.” 

“Tt is impossible for me to go to Frodsham,” 
he said, sharply. ‘“ Any other place.” 

“ She has set her heart on Frodsham. Dollie 
is there, and she wants to go back to the scene of 
her happy gitlhood.” 

“tis all false sentiment. She can go away 
for change—to the sea for a week.” 

“That will not save her. She is dying, our 
dear Priscilla. Nothing but Frodsham can save 
her.” 


It is certain 


(To be continued.) 
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Chats for the housewife. 
HEALTH IN THE HOME AND 
DOMESTIC THINGS OF NOTE. 


—— 


ON 


THE VALUE OF VEGETABLES. 

Ir the housewife of three hundred years ago 
could have come to life and seen the show of 
vegetables brought together by the Royal 
Horticultural Society last week at Chiswick, I 
believe it would have astonished her more than 
even the telegraph, the telephone, or the railway 
train! The grand heads of cabbage, each as 
large as an ordinary bucket, the mammoth 
carrots and turnips, the late beans as succulent 
as ever, the marrows big enough for Cinderella's 
coach, the potatos in smiling health and gigantic 
size, the handsome onions, the salad material, 
the savoury herbs, the juscious grapes, the new 
sorts of melons, and all manner of fruits—it was 
indeed a display of the triumphs of the civilised 
gardener! In former days, there were hardly 
any of these or other good vegetables to be had, 
and one really wonders what our foremothers 
lived upon, and supplied their tables with ! 

In the household accounts of one of the 
daughters of King John, the Countess of 
Leicester, there appear payments for only 
fresh and dried peas and broad beans, 
parsley, fennel, and onions. An authority 
of the fifteenth century, giving a list of the 
then English-grown vegetables and herbe, 
names only colewort (a tiny sort of cabbage), 
spinach, beet-root, thyme, parsley, fennel, and 
the following now extinct or disused fruits of the 
earth :—T'refoil, bugloss, purslaine, smallage, 
boraye, and hyssop, with small white onions. 
The expenses book of Edward I. names 
only apples, pears (which came from France), 
quinces, medlars, and nuts as available for 
dessert. Currant and gooseberry bushes, and 
the edible plums are said to have been introduced 
in Henry VIII's reign, and his gardener grew 
the first English apricots. 

Hardly an ordinary vegetable of the present 
day is native to our soil. So recently as the 
days of Henry VIII., when Queen Catherine 
wanted a salad a special messenger had to be 
sent to procure it from abroad, and it was not 
till then that lettuce was grown here. Cauli- 
flower came from Spain, probably with Catherine 
of Arragon; its name, col-y-flor in Spanish 
(“cabbage with flower”), proclaims its origin. 
Broccoli dates only from the time of James the 
First, coming from Cyprus, and Jerusalem 
artichokes appear first in the same reign. 
Celery did not come into England till the year 
1700, and turnips were only grown here a few 
years before. In 1620 it is recorded that 
potatos (then comparatively newly introduced 
by Raleigh) brought a shilling a pound, and that 
nominal sum was really far greater than its 
present value — full eight umes as much. 
Naturally, therefore, they were a dish for the 
wealthy, even more so than asparagus in spring 
at present. Middle-class housewives do not pay 
such prices for a dish. 

Radishes and rhubarb are supposed to have 
been introduced from China about 1530. Ruuner 
beans came from South America a hundred 
years later, and for some time were only grown 
for their flower. The poor in those times 
made soups or rather a thick sort of “ pottage” 
of rye-flour mixed with water, boiled and 
flavoured with the young tops of nettles and 
dandelion leaves; and in old cookery books the 
young sprouts of the hop-plant are recommended, 
stewed, much as we use spinach, but the hop 
itself only came inte Kogland in the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

But now-a-days what a plentiful supply there 
is of food from the vegetable world! livery 
housewife ought to fully understand the great 
value of fresh green vegetables, and ripo fruits 
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to the health of the family. They do not in 
many cases, contain much actual nourishment, 
but they do contain what is very important, and 
not to be got in any other way, the juices, or as 
the chemists say, the salts, that are found in 
our blood in a state of health, and the absence 
or scantiness of which in the blood means 
serious illness. The doctor tries in vain to give 
these same needful elements in the form of 
drugs, when neglect of the provision of nature 
in vegetable food has brought about “ poverty 
of blood.” A proper proportion of green vege- 
tables or of roots in every day’s diet will supply 
what is needed much more cheaply and more 
perfectly, and the trouble of cooking these, to 
go with the bread and meat that some people 
seem to mistakenly suppose enough to live on, 
should be by no means grudged. 

Oar forefathers had a number of dreadful 
diseases, leprosy and others, from which we are 
almost or quite free; for this the more general 
use and abuodant supply at low prices of vege- 
tables is in no small degree to be thanked. The 
chief illustration of the utility of such “green 
meat” is found in the instance of sailors. For 
many years, a vessel going & long voyage was 
almost certain to get the horrible complaint, 
scurvy, break out in its midst. Many of the men 
would die, others would lose all their teeth, 
some would be covered with skin eruptions. 
‘The cause of ship scurvy. has now been fully 
proved to be nothing else but the fact that 
on such voyages sailors had no fresh vegetables 
to eat, and no fruits, and so their blood got 
empty of the potash that the green stuffs supply. 

Captain Cook, the great navigator, was the 
person who found this out, and he met it by 
taking a quantity of lime juice with him, and 
insisting on his men each drinking a daily portion 
of it. The navy authorities followed this 
example after he had proved its success; and 
ever since it has been made compulsory for ships 
to be pruvided with a supply of lime-juice (the 
juice, that is, of a fruit like the lemon, but milder) 
and now-a-days with preserved vegetables, such 
as dried potatos, the scurvy has been practic- 
ally banished from the seaman’s life, This was 
what the teachers call “an object lesson,” that 
is not readily to be forgotten, and the moral of 
it lies on the surface for the housewife. 


[Next week’s subject will be, “ Is Consumption 
Infectious ? ”] 


MISS WILLARD’S LEAVE-TAKING. 
Ove beloved and much-honoured friend, Frances 
E. Willard, leaves our shores for the land of her 
birth on Saturday next in the New York steam- 
ship. She goes to preside over the Biennial 
Convention of the National American W.C.T.U,, 
and it must be many months ere wecan hope for 
the pleasure and inspiration of her presence 
‘again; but we are glad to say that she has 
promised that her brilliant, epigrammatic 
writings shall appear from time to time in our 


ges. 

Her farewell meeting will be held at Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle on Friday afternoon, and a report 
will appear in our next issue. Besides our dear 
friend herself, the following are expected to 
speak :—Mrs. Eva Maclaren, Madame Antoinette 
Sterling, Mrs. Clara Hoffman (America), Mrs. 
Pearsall Smith, aud Mrs. Ormiston Chant. 

Friends are invited to attend, and give hor a 
loving God-speed to carry with her over the sea. 
Those who know Frances Willard on the platform 
and as a leader only admire her, and gladly 
follow her. Those who have the further privilege 
of her private acquaintance add a warm love and 
a firm conviction that they know one of the 
truest-hearted and also one of the most brilliant- 
minded of living women. She is appreciated 
here as much as at home; she is no longer an 
American, but a cosmopolitan leader. —F. FM. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


NORTHWARD HO! 
THE STORY OF A SUMMER CRUISE. 
By AURORA. 


CHAPTER V. 
IN THE RAIN. 
Wuen we wake next morning the St. Rognvald 
is at anchor. We are alongside a quay, and 
various curious eyes are looking in through the 
portholes. 

This is Bergen, but of the glories of the 
approach we have been defrauded. While we 
slept the ship has stolen in to the mast-crowded 
harbour, and of the towers and turrets, the long 
lines of storehouses, and the colonnaded quaint 
buildings that form the town of Bergen, we 
have caught never a glimpse. 

But what matter? Has not Mr. Perowne 
promised us a whole day at Bergen on the 
return voyage? Breakfast is again a lively 
meal, but we neglect more than half the courses. 
Every one is bent on being in time for the early 
train—a “special ”—which is to convey us from 
Bergen to Voss®vangen. 

The walk to the station is a thing to be re- 
membered. All that we see is alive with 
novelty ; the great stacks of dried fish, the 
market, the busy Strandgade, the wooden build- 
ings, the countrywomen in flapping white 
bonnets—all make a delightfully fresh panorama 
as we hurry past. 

A “SAFT” DAY. 

Waterproofs and umbrellas are on sale in 
every shop, and no wonder, for Bergen is the 
rainiest town in Norway. With his usual 
ability Mr. Perowne has arranged that we shall 
see Bergen on one of the few dry days in the year. 
Yet Bess mocks at the dryness, and declares 
with Scottish doggedness that it is a “ saft day.” 
Soft forsooth! When the whole ship’s company 
in its quick march to the railway station has 
need of only one open umbrella. Under this 
umbrella two people are loitering stationwards. 
They evidently mean to be left behind, and I 
maintain that the umbrella is not necessary as 
a shelter from the rain. 

Bess throws a backward, sympathetic glance 
at the absorbed two. Her eyes look wistful, and 
only wake up when I mildly suggest that it is not 
only the day which is “saft.” Before we reach 
the station Mr. Perowne’s hold on the elements 
relaxes, and down comes the deluge. Railway 
carriages are a prosaic substitute for the swift 
stolkjcrries, but when the rain descends and the 
floods beat we are glad enough to crowd into 
them. Scenery minus discomfort appeals to the 
sentiment of every one of us. Truth to tell, 
there is not very much to be seen outside the 
carriages during the first half-hour. 

THE RAILWAY RIDE. 

The mountains are drowned in rain, and across 
the magnificent views is drawn the grey sheet of 
the clouds. But inside there are charms four 
such inquiring souls as Bess and myself. We 
have carefully chosen our carriage, and it is 
encouraging to see the result. Opposite us sit 
the depressed brothers, discoursing cheerfully on 
the enginecring skill which has successfully 
battled with literally insurmountable difficulties ; 
and truly the railway between Bergen and 
Vossevangen is a marvel of construction. 

Between us is the sister, every now and then 
punctuating her brothers’ technicalities with 
gentle satire. 

On the other side of the carriage the Butter- 
fly Man is bending under the rugs, mackintoshes, 
and umbrellas with which his wife has anchored 
him to the earth. Ina shrill treble she is ex- 
patiating on her wisdom in providing these safe- 
guards against damp. 

“ But, my dear, we are sheltered in the 
carriage,” he begins, but his protest is lostin the 
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mouth of a tunnel. When we emerge ho has 
been silenced by a brilliant discharge of American- 
isms from the other corner where the loitering 
two are seated. Their efforts to be late have 
not been successful, Mr. Perowne is too wise 
a chargé d'affaires to undertake so impracticable 
a thing as an affaire de cceur, and he has kept 
the train waiting for the Melancholy Man. 
Bess has a theory that Mc. Perowne approves of 
sentiment on these excursions. It adds an air 
of romance to the cruises which must be very 
engaging to the young people on board. 

At any rate, the Melancholy Man, whose hands 
have been scientifically bandaged by our official 
doctor, is bearing the fire of gay Americanism 
with a stolid fortitude; while the little girl— who 
is really very charming—is hugging a big mascu- 
line umbrella. She will probably find it useful 
again. 

NORWEGIAN FARE. 

The four hours’ railway journey is by no 
means tedious, and when we arrive at V ossevangen 
the rain is happily at an end. 

At Vossevangen we crowd into the hotel where 
luncheon is waiting the hungry travellers ; and 
here we taste some of the national dishes. 

‘ Reindeer is excellent,” says Bess, with her 
plate full of a savoury stew; but one of the 
brothers advises me to keep to the safe and 
appetising salmon trout. Knowing that a man 
can always be trusted on matters of food, I take 
his advice, and avoid the salmon in dried slices, 
and the queer red shavings of tongue. The 
ptarmigan, however, is excellent, and helps one 
to look on equably at the anachronism of Eng- 
lish plum jam, which sets a period to the repast. 
After lunch we have a struggle for Stolkjerries, 
entrusting ourselves to the six hours’ jolting 
with mental as well as physical tremors. 

We have left the rain behind, and a hearty 
meal is conducive to the appreciation of avy 
scenery. It is quite gratifying to see the glow 
of good spirits on the faces set towards the 
beautiful valley before us. 


AN EPIGRAM. 

The road is shaded by trees, and the people 
are still busy with the hay. Under one of the 
hurdles on which the hay is hung out to dry, 
two little babies in red and blue jackets are 
asleep. The sister of the depressed brothers, 
who is in the Stolkjerrie before us, snatches at 
the sketch-book on her chatelaine, and we pass 
her busily putting the pretty picture into black 
and white, In the train journey we have found 
out that she is a London artist. | Her brothers 
are branded as something literary, chiefly be- 
cause they seem to know nothing of contempo- 
rary literature. 

“ You may always tell a man’s profession by 
what he doesn’t know,” is the epigram which 
has earned for Bess, on the hurricane deck, a 
reputation for cleverness. 

There is not much opportunity for conver- 
sation on this drive. Every moment we have 
to exclaim at some wonder of beauty in the 
woods and waters that we pass. 

The air is full of rushing water—on one side 
of the road are lake and stream ; on the other 
high rocks and leaping water. The Tvindefos, 
a sheet of tossing foam, is specially beautiful, 
and we are not prepared to admire the modern 
hotel that is near to it. 

Bess sniffs scornfully at the wooden newness 
that stares from its front, but when there is a 
general stop she goes with the multitude to 
enjoy tea and coffee on the balcony. 

We are still four hours from Stalheim yet no 
one is tired, and no one wants to hasten through 
this lovely valley of dreams. We mount again, 
and drive onward through the perfect afternvca 
inadream of fair places. Past the little hamlets, 
past the sleeping waters, past the singing torrents 
we go, and all is golden with the glow of happy 
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life. We pass Opheimsvand, a few very white 
houses clustering round a very white church on 
the margin of the lake. The day is closing in. 
Round about, the mountains are being wreathed 
in mist. The hush of the evening falls upon us. 
We are too happy for laughter; and Bess sitting 
beside me has a misty tenderness in her eyes. 
I wonder if she is thinking of that sad little story 
of hers. 

We are on the verge of some sentiment and a 
moral when we are called back to realities by a 
well-timed shower. Splash, splash, it comes 
down the valley, waking the little fawn ponies 
to a canter. 

There is a sudden searching for umbrellas, a 
sudden bobbing of heads, little quick screams as 
we dodge the pelting drops, and we are 
enshrouded in rain; sheets of it wrapping and 
enwrapping the whole gay cavalcade. But we 
are in sight of Stalheim, standing white and 
stately among the statelier hills. Bess puts 
down her umbrella; she, for one, would rather 
get wet than miss the view. 

The scenery is very fine; stupendous rocks 
bare and rugged, softened here by fresh green, 
brightened there by vivid purple. Over all 
hang the white mists and the grey veil of the 
rain. , 

When we alight in the yard of the big hotel 
we are happy though dripping. The little 
American girl is the only person who is quite 
dry. And this is strange, for the Melancholy 
Man, who drove with her on the stolkjerrie, is 
wetter than any of us. 


(To be continued.) 


laws which have been adopted in some of the 
industrial cantons. It is to be applied, however, 
to all shops and other places in which females 
are employed, except in the case of agricultural 
work, The normal work day is fixed at eleven 
hours, but one full hour is demanded for dinner, 
in shops, cafés, and hotels, as well as in factories. 
No girl may be employed in a shop or factory 
as a worker under fourteen years of age. 
Every Sunday and festival is to be a day of rest, 
and on Saturdays and the eves of festivals the 
work day is to be shortened by at least one 
hour. The wages of women and girls in all 
cases are to be paid at least fortnightly. Every 
notice of dismissal must be given the day before- 
hand. To carry work home in order to execute 
it after the completion of the normal work day 
is prohibited. Violations of the law are tc be 
punished by a fine of 150f., or fifty days im- 
prisonment. The chief opposition is expected 
from the farmers in the country communes. 
They have no desire to shorten the hours of 
their own workers in the field and dairy, which 
in some seasons would be difficult, but they say 
that the decrease of the hours of work in shops 
and factories will increase the exodus of young 
girls from the country to the town, which is a 
social symptom of our degeneration throughout 
the civilised world. In Switzerland, however, 
a young maiden who leaves her native village 
for a town continues to be a citizen of her 
commune so long as she remains unmarried, 
and has a claim upon it until the day of her 
death. Marriage alone dissolves this claim. 
* & & 

One of the most modern of heroines is Mrs. 
J. G. Scott, who has recently returned from nine 
months in the mysterious regions of the Mekong. 
She and her husband have spent the last five 
years in the unknown lands on the borders of 
India and China, and Mrs, Scott was the first 
European lady ever seen there, Setting out 
from Bangkok, wandering for months through 
the central Shan States, peopled by “the most 
extraordinary mixtures of hill tribes—Yao, Kaw, 
Mia-taz, Kamooks, and so on”—she re-entered 
civilisation in Northern Burma in June. In an 
expedition, where Mr. Scott had to arrest a party 
of natives, Mrs. Scott and a small guard who 
had been left with the baggage were surprised 
by a party and surrounded. Mrs, Scott’s own 
escort was shot, and she probably saved the 
party by mounting a little hill in the centre, 
from whence, with shots buzzing round, she 
commanded the defence. 

* * # 

No one, says the Western Morning News, 
takes a deeper and more practical interest in the 
provision of female medical assistance to the 
women of India than the Queen. And, indeed, 
the scheme now known as Lady Dufferin’s was 
suggested and talked over by her Majesty long 
before it became an accomplished fact. Lady 
Elgin, the wife of the present Viceroy of India, 
is in constant private communication with the 
Queen concerning the medical education of 
native ladies. Lady Elgin is shortly to start 
with her husband on a seven weeks’ tour to all 
parts of the empire. While he is impressing on 
the native mind the fact that India is under 
one rule, and that the Governor-General is the 
great Queen’s right hand, Lady Elgin will use 
her time in consolidating and organising the 


ABOUT WOMEN. 

A woman named Betsy, living at St. Dogmell’s, 
Cardigan, has for many years acted in the 
capacity of pilot to the steamer trading between 
Bristol and Cardigan, as well as to any other craft 
which goes up the river. Female “ postmen” are 
quite the recognised thing in the neighbourhood. 

* * *# 


Many efforts have been and are being made 
to assist reduced gentlewomen, but nothing so 
practical has ever been done as that which the 
late Mr. Thomas Buckmaster, Grove Road, 
Brixton, in his last will and testament ordered to 
be carried out, His wish was that a home 
should be established for ladies in reduced cir- 
cumstances, and such a house has just been 
completed at Broadstairs. It is called the 
Buckmaster Memorial Home. There is accom- 
modation for twelve residents, and preference is 
to be given to those who have been ill, or who 
will be benefited by a change at the seaside. 
Primarily the applicants will be selected from 
Brixton. The home is open alike to Church- 
women and Nonconformists, and residents will be 
maintained free of expense. The house was 
formally opened on Saturday week, 

* * 


Is it possible to produce in the humble homes 
of Scotland such articles as will command a sale 
and bring some increase of material comfort to 
the worker? The Scottish Home Industries 
Association has proved that it is. By the 
efforts of many patriotic ladies, something like a 
stable business in home industries has been 
created, and the London markets have been 
brought within the reach of the peasant weaver 
of the furthest Hebrides. Not only that, the 
certainty of getting goods sold, and the necessity 
of rising to the popular taste for artistic dyes 
and patterns are having an effect on the pro- 
ducing districts, and improvement is being made 
both in quality and taste. 

* © # 

From an account of Lady Dunmore’s work in 
Harris, we learn how the people were taught to 
develop an old industry, and how the Harris 
tweed came to find a market. The Harris 
weavers were successful in copying patterns sent 
them, and in colouring them with their own 
natural dyes extracted from weeds and flowers, 
and from the soot on their chimneys. Then 
Lady Dunmore established a connection with 
tradesmen in London and Edinburgh, and 
hundreds of pounds were paid quarterly or half- 
yearly to the workers. In Ross-shire there is 
quite a large annual output of homespun tweed 
stockings, and woollen yarn, and three exhi- 
bitions, held at Ullapool, yielded the handsome 
amount of £704 14s. 

* 


1n memory of John Greenleaf Whittier, the 
poet of freedom and the home, a club has been 
organised in Haverhill, near Boston, where he was 
born and bred, and among its objects is the 
servation and the restoration of the Whittier 
omestead. It is believed that lovers of the 
poet in all the different English speaking 
countries will be glad to hear of this organisation, 
and that many of them will wish to participate 
in carrying out the design of the club. 


It is interesting to learn from such a source as 
the Friend of China, which is the organ of the 
Society for the Suppression of the Opium Trade, 
of the value placed upon the work of Mrs. 
Andrew and Dr. Kate Bushnell. The following 
paragraph appears in their magazine for July, 
1895, and is a part of the ri ope of the Execu- 
tive Committee as presented: to the twentieth 
annual meeting of the society, May 3lst: 
“ First and foremost, we must mention the very 
successful series of twenty great demonstrations 
in the leading centres of the United Kingdom, 
besides several smaller gatherings in other 

laces, addressed by Mrs, Andrew and Dr. Kate 

ushnell. Our affiliated societies and corre- 
spondents in Edinburgh, Dublin, Leeds, New- 
castle, Sunderland, Darlington, Middlesboro’, 
Birmingham, and Croydon arranged for the 
meetings held in these centres; our president, 
Sir Joseph Pease, took the chair at two of the 
meetings in the north, and our vice-president, 
Archbishop Lord Plunket, presided at Dublin. 
The disclosures made by these brave Christian 
women as to the intimate connection between 
opium and vice, especially as rds the Straits 
Settlements and China, were listened to with 
painful interest by great audiences, and have 
done much, we are persuaded, to deepen the 
detestation of the Christian public for the traffic, 
which has, as one of its principal consequences, 


* # 

One of the most interesting facts refers to 
the New Pitsligo bobbin lace. The village has 
a population of about 2,000, and one-tenth is 
instructed in the making of the lace. It appears 
that when the Rev. Mr. Webster settled in New 
Pitsligo in 1841 he found the “old bodies Z 
producing a very shapeless pattern of lace. He 
saw that good might be done to the people by 
inducing them to employ better material, and 
to give more heed tothe workmanship. His 
wife entered enthusiastically into the matter, 
and the result of their sustained labours is that 


: 2 ‘ot itsli oduce |: f 200 we mh 
to stimulate amumopeslley , ieconteatierea, [Enisteicoeated Vala Reet Queen's Hygienic Association for the women of 
NOTICE. lace is copied so accurately that experts fail to | India. It is an open’ secret’ that the: later 


Viceroys of India have been chosen with due 
regard to the capabilities of their wives, What 
a flood of light does that last sentence pour 
upon the advance of women ! 

* * & 

During the reigns of Queen Ranavendla III. 
and her predecessor in Madagascar, one thou- 
sand schools have been established, also twelve 
hundred churches, Catholic and Protestant. The 
uatmoat toleration prevails. 


detect any difference between it and the actual 
French product. 


Tue Tulse Hill and West Norwood Branch 
hold their first public meeting on Thursday 
evening, October 3rd, in the British Workman 
Hall, Upper Tulse Hill. The Hon. Mrs. Bertrand 
aoeall will preside, rane ee be 
elivered by Mrs. Herbert , J. H. Raper | canton of Lucerne, which has passed the first 
an Trinity, Mee a Be eG Senden and second readings in the Great Council, and 
of the Rouncll Park Wealeyan Church. Singing | Will shortly be put to the vote of the people. 
by special choir. Collection. Admission free. {It is not so stringent in its provisions as the 


+ # 
The Echo calls attention to a new project of 
law for the regulation of women workers in the 
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THE FAITHFUL SAYING. “ALL TAKE HOLD.” 


By Dr. THEeopore L. CuYLeEr. By Emma L. Burnett. 


Tue eloquent Dr. Griffin, when he went from “"Twon’r be the same place without her,” Miss 
home, took with him his masterly sermon on Crippen declared, as they wended their way up 
“The Worth of the Soul” — it was so often thestreet in the mellow October sunshine. Stout 
called for, and he delivered it nearly a hundred Mrs, Wells, clasping the minute book more 
times. Paul tells us that he was himself a man closely to her ample bosom, only sighed in reply, 
of one text at Corinth, and wherever he went he Their sad countenances were out of keeping with 
harped upon one string; but it was the string the surrounding autumnal brilliancy—the parti- 
that gives the music of heaven. Here is his coloured trees along the side-walk, the bright 
favourite text as he gave it to his spiritual son tints of late flowers in the little front gardens 
Timothy : “This isa faithful saying, and worthy on either hand. 
of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into “ Very likely it’ll just be turn round aud come 
the world to save sinners.” Paul might have home again,” Mies Crippen pursued. “I don't 
said that it was wise saying, showing that his ex there'll be another soul there.” 
judgment approved it ; or that it was an eloquent “Mrs. Lenning assured me she'd be there if 
saying, or # sublime saying. All these would she possibly could,” responded Mrs. Wells. 
have been true descriptions of his glorious « Oh, then we can have a prayer and a chapter, 
-message. He goes beyond them, and : 
cries out in the midst of his narrative, “ faithful 
is this saying!” It came from a faithful God 
who had “sworn by Himself, that we might 
have strong consolation who have fled for refuge 
to this hope set before us.” It is a faithful say- 
ing because it inspires the most perfect con- 
fidence in every soul that accepts it, and rests 
entirely upon the Saviour it proclaims. Never 
had a sinner who believed it been disappointed ; 
those who have staked their eternal all upon its 
truth have found it so faithful that unnumbered 
tongues have declared, “ We know whom we 
have believed.” 


AN INFALLIBLE TRUTH. 

What « fragrant sweetness flows from these 
two simple Saxon words, “faithful saying ”! 
They remind us of those accents of unselfish love 
that used to fall from that mother whose lips are 
now silent beneath the turf. They recall the 
“ faithful saying” which some of us have spoken 
in all sincerity at the marriage altar; but alas! 
how often may a turbulent temper have soiled 
the brightness of that promise and made it an 
unfaithful saying! They remind us of our 
solemn covenant when we joined ourselves to 
Christ and promised Him to be his followers 
unto death; yet our lives testify how often we 
have failed to live up to it. No saying that ever 
issued from a merely human source, however 
solemn, can be regarded as a perfectly infallible 
truth on which to rest our eternal hopes. But 
there is one saying as faithful as the throne of 
the infinitive Love, and that is “ the faithful say- 
ing that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners.” 

This is the precious truth that has always 
lain closest and warmest to the Christian heart. 


THE STORY OF THE CROSS. 


There is no story in the world, and never will 
be, like the story of the Cross. No mother ever 
sang it over the pillow of her child without 
tenderness; and no child ever listened to it 
without emotion. No living Christian ever 
heard the “faithful saying” with indifference ; 
and no dying Christian ever heard it but as a 
sweet voice from Home, This faithful saying 
will be remembered when all the literature of this 
world is forgotten. Withit the New Testament 
opens in that invitation to all men to “ behold 
the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the 
world.” And the New Testament closes with it, 
when amid the magnificent visions of heaven 
John heard the bursting anthem of joy, “ Worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain to receive power and 
wisdom and riches and strength and honour and 
glory and blessing for ever.” In this world, and 
in the next world, and in that solemn hour 
when we hang between both worlds, no saying 
in the universe will be of such infinite value to 
us as that “ Christ Jesus died to save sinners.” 

The power of every pulpit is to be measured 
by its power to exalt the cross of Christ. What 
folly for us to chase every phantom that scepti- | 


cism can raise! The only way to let the dark 
out of a human heart is to let in the light. The 
only cure for unbelief is faith; we must give 
men something worth believing, and the one 
thing worth a weak, tempted, sinful man’s believ- 
ing is that the Son of God came into the world 
to save him. If he gets hold of this faithful say- 
ing, he can get hold of Christ; and if he gets 
hold of Christ, he is a saved man. If be fails to 
do this, he is lost ; and it matters little whether 
he perishes from scepticism or from love of the 
world, or from besetting sin of any description. 
People who gather before our pulpits want no 
guess-work ; they want solid certainty. They 
want to listen to an infallible Bible from an 
infallible God, and to find a rock to build on for 
all eternity. Oh, the ecstacy of being able to 
give these sinning, suffering, tried, and tempted 
ones the grand old faithful saying ! 

The three great ideas which Paul found in | an 
this faithful saying were—a substitute, a sacrt- 
fice, and a salvation. Christ came into the world 
not only as a teacher and a doer of miracles, and 
a spotless example to live by. He came to offer 
Himself as our substitute, and to suffer in our 
stead. He became our sacrifice, and died to bear 
our guilt. He offers eternal life, and secures it 
to every man who believes on Him, obeys Him, 
and follows Him. This is the core of the Gospel. 
This is the creed of all true Christians, whatever 
denominational ear- mark they bear. This 
“ faithful saying ” made three thousand converts 
in one day when Peter first preached it in Jeru- 
salem. It inspired the Reformation by Luther, 
and underlaid the Mont Blanc of Calvin's 
adamantine theology, and kindled John Wesley's 
enthusiasm to preach a full salvation until con- 
verted sinners shouted for joy. The one sublime 
purpose of all foreign missions is to translate this 
faithful saying into all the languages on the 
globe, and to tell dying men that Jesus came to 
save them. Can any man or woman be a genuine 
Christian and yet do nothing to spread this 
faithful saying, or to make other people Chris- 
tians tooP As Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock pithily 
puts it, “ Who, if he could, would like to be 
plodding heavenward in a path only wide enough 
for one ?” 


IN MEPORIAIS\. 

We regret to announce that Miss Dove, a 
member of the B.W.T.A., died on the 8th inst., at 
Hereford, after a very short illness, and was 
buried at Falfield on Wednesday last. She was 
a member of the Falfield Parish Council, 
an active member and worker of the Y.W.C.A., 
a keen temperance worker, a lady visitor 
to Thornbury Workhouse, and member of the 
Cromhall and FalGeld Committee for board- 
ing out pauper children. As a friend of the 
helpless and the destitute, as a helper in every 
Christian and philanthropic work, and especially 
that of foreign missions, Miss Dove was well- 
known, and was greatly esteemed and beloved 
in the neighbourhood. Her loss will be widely 
felt, whilst for the inner circle of her own friends, 
and especially for her only surviving sister, the 
deepest sympathy is felt. 


yway. 

“JT have the minutes, of course,” said the 
secretary, tapping the square book, “and I 
brought some resolutions if there’s anybody to 
act on them.” 

“There'll hardly be a quorum,” Miss Crippen 
remarked, despondingly. 

“Got anything to read P” inquired Mrs. 
Wells, glancing at a pamphlet protruding from 
her friend’s black silk bag. 

“ Yes, I put some stuff in my bag in case 
there is any reading.” 

There seemed to be an air of doubtfulness 
about this missionary meeting, for presently, as 
they drew near the old grey stone church, Miss 
Crippen asked hesitatingly— 

“Do you suppose Mrs. Mitchell will be here ?” 

Mrs. Wells shook her head. “ Hardly. Haven't 
heard a word from her. She hasn’t been to but 
five meetings since she was first elected two 
years ago. Just shows how careful societies 
should be who they put in for vice-president, I 

- 
i Well, she’s smart, and leads off in other 
things first-rate, and gives more than anybody 
else in this society,” pleaded Miss Crippen. ‘““Any- 
way, ‘twasn’t much difference who was vice- 
president or anything else then. I always did 
say Mrs. Eastwick was the society.” 

The woman’s missionary society of Inglewood 
church had recently sustained a severe loss in 
the death of Mrs. Eastwick. She had founded 
the society, had been president of it the whole 
seventeen years of its existence, and was devoted 
to its interests. She had built up quite a large 
contributing membership, and had been 60 
faithful in maintaining the monthly meetings 
that the society was regarded by all as one of 
the important institutions of the church. But 
it was an institution that most of the ladies 
were disposed to view from a distance. Strange 
to say, notwithstanding Mrs. Eastwick’s popu- 
larity and the interesting material she provided 
for the meetings, the attendance had always 
been very small, and the ‘ inner circle ” of active 
members was composed of a mere handful, 
almost nothing in proportion to the size of the 
congregation. This was @ great grief to Mrs. 
Eastwick, and she had prayed long and earnestly 
over the matter. Perhaps, however, her own 
capability and devotedness partly accounted for 
the condition of things. The others felt that 
she was both‘ableand willing to do everything for 
the society, so, without thinking particularly of 
their own duty, they left the main burden of sus- 
taining it upon her shoulders. Now their leader 
was taken from them. After a severe, but brief 
illness, she had gone home to God just one week 
before the time of this October meeting. Prom- 
inent in all good works in the church and com- 
munity and greatly beloved, her death cast a 
gloom over the whole town. Her own church 
was overwhelmed with sorrow. Her departure 
was felt to be a dreadful blow. 

“Sho will be missed in every way, but how 


—_ 


The town of Rhos in Wales has set a notable 
example for rich people recently. On Sunday 
School Day an audience composed of colliers con- 
tributed a hundred pounds. As a matter of 
course they had been laying up in store, as the 
Scripture has it, throughout the year, and it is 
only by this means that genuine gifts are made 
to any cause—gifts that fulfil the ideal condi- 
tion of generosity combined with sober second 
thought. 


* &* & 
« And thy striving be’t with Loving ; 
And thy living, be't in Deed !"—Goethe. 
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can the missionary society go on without her!” 
was reiterated. 

It was surmised by some that the October 
meeting would be omitted, but Mrs, Wells, rising 
to the occasion, had the usual announcement 
made, and she and Miss Crippen, the treasurer, 
determined to do their duty by going to the 
place of assembling, even if it was “ turn round 
and go home again.” They were destined, how- 
ever, to several surprises. The first was as they 
entered the church parlour to see Mrs. Mitchell, 
the unlooked for vice-president, sitting at the 
table, with an open Bible and hymn-book before 
her. This parlour was quite a good sized room, too 
large, apparently, for these missionary meetings, 
for a small space on the lightest side was 
partially screened off as though to make a “ cosy 
corner.” The corner contained a small table 
with an eesthetic cover, an organ, and a dozen 
or so chairs. The rest of the room, notwith- 
standing its nice plenishing, had the appearance 
of a prettily carpeted desert. Mrs. Mitchell, a 
handsome, well-dressed lady, with something of 
a “society ” air—not missionary society, how- 
ever—shook hands with the other officers as she 
said half-deprecatingly : 

“T thought I ought to come and do what I 
can until you‘see your way clear to elect a 

ident.” 

“Why, certainly,” replied Mrs, Wells, pulling 
herself together, “you, as vice-president—er— 
won’t you take—?” and she made an eloquent 
gesture toward an empty arm-chair. 

“Qh, no, thank you,” hastily replied Mrs. 
Mitchell, from her plain chair, “it would seem 
too much like attempting to fill her place.” 

Then with many apologies for her ignorance, 
she asked for some information concerning the 
order of exercises. While this was going on, 
three elderly women glided noiselessly across 
the desert, and took back seats in the little 
enclosure. Then a young woman came in and 
took her place at the organ. Her coming was 
evidently unexpected, but very welcome. 

‘Glad to see you, Mrs. Finley,” remarked 
Mrs, Wells, who rather felt herself in the position 
of mistress of ceremonies, ‘ We have no dear 
Mrs, Eastwick to fall back on now.” 

“It was too bad she ever had to leave the 
chair to play,” replied Mrs. Finley, her eyes 
filling. ‘I’m sorry now I didn’t help her more.” 

Judging by sighs and shakes of the head, this 
appeared to touch a responsive chord in every 
breast, and Mrs, Mitchell said, gently, ‘I think 
we all feel that way.” 

The red-covered door swung open three or 
four times more, and all the back seats were 
filled. Mrs. Wells’ looks expressed satisfaction. 
“More than a quorum” was considered a very 
good attendance. 

“Didn’t expect to see so many out to-day,” 
she remarked, smiling across the empty front 
row of chairs. The very modest members smiled 
back, some of them murmuring, “Thought we’d 
better come.” “Afraid there wouldn't be 
many here.” 

As the minute-hand of the little bronze clock 
drew perilously near half-past three, most of 
those present watched anxiously for the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Lenning, the pastor’s young 
wife, who, now that Mrs. Eastwick was gone, 
and old Mrs. Miles not able to come out, was 
the only one who could be depended upon to 
lead in prayer. The watchers brightened up at 
the sound of footsteps, but were plunged in 
gloom again at the sight of an embarrassed maid 
from the parsonage with a note. The illness 
of Mrs. Lenning’s little boy kept her at home. 
She sent an “ interesting leaflet,” and hoped they 
would have a good meeting. There were some 
glances of consternation, but Mrs. Mitchell, a 
comparative new-comer in the church, and, as has 
been intimated, a very casual attendant of the 
missionary meetings, was not aware of the state 


of things, and naturally supposed that those 
who were actively engaged in the work were 
ready for any service pertaining to it. There- 
fore, after reading a portion of Scripture, she 
calmly asked, “Will some one lead us in 
prayer P” 

There was a dead silence. This was the 
moment they all dreaded. Mrs, Wells declared 
afterward that she felt as though she should sink 
through the floor. But the hesitation was only 
momentary, for, to the surprise of all, Miss 
Crippen, who during the reading had made up 
her mind to do what she had never done before, 
now with a very red face gasped, “ Let us pray,” 
and fell upon her knees. It was a stumbling, 
incoherent prayer, the disjointed, though earnest 
pleading for divine assistance in this hard place 
to which they had come, interrupted by sobs, but 
it stirred the little assembly to its depths, and 
tears flowed from every eye. It had the effect 
of drawing them all closer together, and long 
before adjournment there were no back seats. 
Tearfulness prevailed to some extent, through 
the reading of the minutes, with their frequent 
references to the lost leader ; the tender allusions 
of the “ Resolutions” were hard to stand, but 
all were completely upset, when, the treasurer's 
report being called for, Miss Crippen held some 
silver towards them, saying brokenly : 

“There! that’s the last money she over 
touched! Got in change the day she was taken 
down. Mr. Eastwick said the society must have 
it. Sent it over yesterday———” and the poor soul 
buried her wet face in her pocket-handkerchief, 
emerging an instant later to add, “ and it’s every 
penny that’s in the treasury this blessed minute ! ” 

They calmed down after awhile and Mrs. 
Mitchell, inspired by Miss Crippen’s brave effort, 
ventured to lead in a brief prayer. There was 
also some missionary reading, for one or two 
besides Miss Crippen had brought some “ stuff” 
in their bags, saying hesitatingly they thought 
perhaps, as dear Mrs, Eastwick was not there 
with her packet, there might be some deficiency 
in that line. In this ead emergency all seemed 
animated with the desire to help along, and every 
one agreed with Miss Crippen when she declared, 
as they were separating, 

‘“‘There’s not any one of us can take up her 
fallen mantle ; we'll just have to all take hold.” 

This “all taking hold ” was the making of that 
society. From that time on, each individual 
appeared to realise that part of its well-being 
and success depended upon herself, and from 
Mrs. Mitchell—who was promoted to the presi- 
dential chair—down, each valiantly put her 
shoulder to the wheel, The financial, educational, 
social, and above all, the devotional interests 
were carefully looked after. This zeal was con- 
tagious, and by degrees the society grew both in 
amplitude and solidity. The meetings became 
larger and larger, the Japanese screens had to be 
moved back further and further, so that in the 
course of the winter more than half the desert 
was reclaimed. About two years after that 
memorable October meeting little Mrs, Finley, 
all aglow with enthusiasm, stood up before a 
large roomful of bright, interested women—the 
screens were back by the door now, and every 
chair occupied, even the very front row—to 
report the proceedings of a missionary conven- 
tion which she had attended as Inglewood 
delegate. In the course of her fervid narration 
she said :— 

“TJ just wish you could all have heard Miss 
P——’s address! How it stirred up the Assem- 
bly! Her subject was ‘Ready.’ ‘ Who's ready 
for the suggestions of the Spirit ?’ she asked. 
‘Who's ready for service? Who's ready for 
whatever the Master calls us to do? Who's 
ready to take up fallen mantles? ’”—and it was 
at this point that several expressive glances 
were exchanged, Miss Crippen’s remark about 
the necessity of all taking hold of Mrs, Hast- 


wick’s fallen mantle having been kept in mind 
and frequently repeated. One of the lingerers 
after the meeting referred to it again, which led 
another to say: 

“ Of course it isn’t right to sit round waiting 
for fallen mantles, but who would have thought 
that God should answer Mrs. Eastwick’s prayers 
for the growth and prosperity of this society by 
taking her away from it!” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Miss Crippen, pausing in 
her task of counting the collection, “it pretty 
nigh broke us all up when we lost dear Mrs. 
Eastwick, but the Lord knew just what this 
society needed. His ways are not our ways.” 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND 
| TO FRIEND. 


UNDER, THIS HEADING we propose to reply to 
or repeat the observations with which our 
readers favour us upon all questions of general 
interest,,() We are also arranging with experts 
in various subjects to place their services 
gratuitously at the disposal of our readers who 
may desire information or impartial counsel. 
We shall be very glad to receive any communi- 
cations, ‘and shall from time to time propose 
questions for special discussion, and offer a 
prize for the best reply that we receive. All 
letters sent in are at our disposal, whether they 
are awarded a prize or not, our friends bemg 


understood to be willing in any case to give the . 


benefit of their ideas or knowledge to their 
fellow readers. It is indispensable that all com- 
munications shall only be written on one side of 
the paper. The real name and address of the 
writer must always be stated in confidence, but 
if desired a nom-de-plume may be adopted and 
the real name will not then be printed, except 
in the case of a prize winner, who must always 
allow her name and address to be given. 


WE OFFER A PRIZE 


of ten shillings for the best letter on “ How to 
Form and Keep up Interest in a Branch of the 
British Women’s Temperance Association.” 
Please write as briefly as possible to be clear, 
and let the replies reach us by O.tober 7th. 
The annexed letter and our short story should 
be read, as arousing thought on the subject : 
A Salop friend writes :— 


‘©The temperance cause is, and has been for 
some time ata low ebb here. There are many 
teetotalers who, whilst firmly holding to their 
principles themselves, do not seem in the very 
least to care about helping any work outside 
their own homes. Charity begins at home, ’tis 
true, but it should not end there. Last autumn, 
Gwyneth Vaughan was here and started a 
branch, and a lady, who is a most unselfish, true 
Christian worker, but shy and retiring, was, 
against her wish, appointed president. Know- 
ing there was no one else present who would be 
likely to take the secretaryship, your corres- 
pondent accepted it and meant todo something ; 
but much illness in the home, added to an 
always busy, full life, has made it impossible. 
We have called two committees at my house— 
six came once, and three the other time. There 
is great difficulty about a room. The Town 
Hall is expensive and we are ‘ puir folk,’ and the 
school rooms savour of sectarianism, and some 
are not obtainable. After some delay we had 
leave to use the Wesleyan Mission Hall, on pay- 
ment of a smallsum; but the meeting was to 
a small extent, disappointing, I almost wish we 
had not undertaken a branch. Personally, I am 
an enthusiastic worker, am connected with 
several philanthropic efforts here, and will do 
all I can for temperance. But the difficulties 
here in doing eth organised work are great ; we 
all say so, and feel sorry not to have good 
reports to send you. The cause is good, and 
must prevail, therefore we won't give up, but 
keep on trying and shall perhaps have brighter 
news soon.” 
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“TI will give, as one illustration of Herr 
Thomann’s methods, the way in which he 
seeks to show that a Siermbeapie State is 
non-progressive in popu tion as com 
with a license State. He shows Reg 
the year 1880 to 1890, prohibitory Maino 
only increased two per cent. in population 
while Massachusetts, under license, increased 
over twenty-five per cent. Yet he knows 
that Massachusetts has for many years had 
a Local Option law under which, cf the 349 
local government areas covering the State, 
between 250 and 300 prohibit the common 
sale of intoxicants. Herr Thomann knows 
this, but conceals it, and cites its increasing 


BEWARE OF THE 


BREWER’S ADVOCATE. 
WE desire not to be bigoted, though we 
mean to be firm. Weill listen respectfully 
to any honest critic of any scheme for check- 
ing the drinking habits that destroy body 
and soul, even though his counter-plan for 
dealing with the evil may appear to us mis- 
chievously ineffective and mistaken ; we will 
give him the opportunity to convert us, and 
ask him to allow us to point out to him the 
error of his theories. But the speaker must 
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én Philanthropy ani Reform. be honest. He must be no wolf in sheep’s population as illustrating a State prospering 
Co-edit Lady Henry 8 t. Annie EB clothing. He must not be astutely engaged | under ‘ a system of license’! ” 
Holdsworth. a ‘lin the waste of time commonly known as| Herr Thomann says that “ Prohibition has 


“trailing a red herring across the scent.” 
The emissary of the enemy who comes to us 
with the word friend on his lips would not 
like the only term that we can think of to 
apply to his conduct. In actual war such a 
character is well known; he has a short 
shrift when he is caught. In moral warfare 
he is equally apt to be present, and equally 


been defeated in many States.” Mr. Malins 
replies— 

“Tt is true that some States have voted 
in favour of and some against Prohibition ; 
but sometimes the so-called defeats of 
temperance voters only mean that some 
States, in which each locality has a power 
of Prohibition, have been polled on the 
further question of embodying it in the 
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:, sote6 RIPTION RATES temperance advocate is really a paid servant however, leaves unimpaired the State or 

; a s of “the trade,” it is not at all a further a gar esur law which had already 

id to any address. : : ; e . Thus the following States have in 

ig surprise to find that, while seeming to stand | operation a law under which the voters of 

12 months oo ooo 6a, 6d. on our side, his weapons are turned against | each county or municipality can, by a bare 
6 oy ove ww Se Sd. us, or that his directions are misleading to| majority of votes cast, decree that, on the 
3 pn on ove Is, 8d. us, or that his evidence is favourable to his | current annual liquor licenses expiring at the 


end of the license year, no license shall be 
again granted: — Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Virginia, Ohio, Nebraska, Wash- 
ington Territory, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Illinois, South Carolina, 
Colorado, District of Columbia, Louisiana, 
Georgia, Montana, Michigan, Arkansas, 
California, Kentucky, Missouri, Miesissippi, 
Texas, Florida, Wisconsin, and Indiana. 
Thus the legislatures of a majority of the 
States of the American Union have enacted 
that the people of the different districts may, 
by vote, extinguish the common sale of 
intoxicating drinks—a law as stringent as the 
most advanced British temperance reformers 
have desired to see enacted in their own 
country. The electors (who comprice all 
males twenty-one years of age and upwards) 
have in hundreds of the towns and counties 
of these American States enacted local 
Prohibition under this law, although their 
Stats are not classed as prohibitory States. 

“There are, besides, the States which have 
enacted, and, in spite of evasions, retain, a 
State prohibitory Jaw. These are, in the 
East, the States of Maine, Vermont, and 
New Hampshire; andin the West, the States 
of North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, 
and Iowa. In Kansas the ten years of 
Prohibition, from 1880 to 1890, have pro- 
duced a decrease of 60 per cent. in the 
relative numbers of convictions for offences. 
In Vermont the law decrees that any person 
who has furnished or given intoxicants to & 
man, so as to lead to his imprisonment for 
drunkenness, can be required to pay to the 
prisoner's family one dollar for each day their 
bread-winner remains in prison. In New 
Hampshire the law is defective, but during 
the past year the legislature has unanimously 
increased ten-fold the penalty for selling 
intoxicants.” 

As to the State of Maine, which (with the 
exception of an interregnum of two years) 
has prohibited the common sale of intoxicants 
ever sinco the year 1851, Mr. Malins says 
that “it is notorious that in a few populous 
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real master. He who is not-with us is, of 
course, against us. Such false friends, such 
corcealed emissaries of the enemy are apt to 
be mcre harmful than the open foes. 

Mr. Malinshas been dealing, very effectively 
and clearly, with a certain German-American, 
Herr Gallus Thomann, who has been sending 
communications to the Temperance Con- 
gresses as to the (as he alleges) failure of 
Prohibition laws in America. Mr. Malins 
finds that this gentleman is actually the paid 
manager of the Brewers’ Publishing Associa- 
tion of the United Sta‘es; that the brewers 
are so well satisfied with bis advocacy of their 
beer that they have published numerous 
tooks and pamphlets from his pen ; and that 
they have granted him a special sum of 
money as a reward for his effective personal 
services to their trade! This man, who 
actually is in connection with a great 
branch of “the trade” in intoxicants, has 
been accredited 1o the Temperance Congresses 
as the President of the German-American 
Press Club of New York, under which guise, 
of course, his connection with “ the trade” 
was hidden; and it is this paid advocate of 
beer whose paper on the failure of the Prohibi- 
tion laws was solemnly presented to the 
Congress as a valuable document! He 
“advocated the encouragement of the drinking 
of light beer as a remedy for intoxication by 
spirits.” No wonder ! 

Mr. Malins has replied to the assertions 
of Herr Thomann by a series of very 
interesting facts, that show how largely Pro. 
hibition has been adopted in the United 
States, and how the benefits of it have 
become so clear to those living under such 
laws, properly administered, that they are 
always upheld by the public when attacked 
by “the trade.” Mr. Malins says -—~ ; 
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TO OUR READERS. 


It is intended in future to give the special 
news and reading matter of the British 
_ Women’s Temperance Association in the 
third issue of each month of THe Woman's 
Sienat; that is to say, in the number that 
appears on the third Thursday in every 
month. In this way branches which desire 
‘to purchase a quantity of the Special Number 
to circulate their special news will be able to 
- be sure of finding the matter that is particu- 
larly interesting to them, and we hope to do 
this without at all lessening the general 
interest ‘of the paper for that issue. But 
while we thus give special attention to the 
Women’s Temperance work in one number 
of the month, we earnestly hope that most 
of our B.W.T.A. friends will resolve to take 
in THE SicNat every week. Wehave in view 
“many articles of great general use and 
interest, and trust to make each number a 
_ welcome visitor to every intelligent woman, 
 gontaining much that will both please, interest, 
~ and aid young and old alike. The larger our 
circulation, the more life and originality and 
specially good literary matter we are able to 
give our readers. Will you, therefore, please, 
not only order it for yourself week by week, 
but also show THE SieNat toall your friends, 
and urge those who ought to like to see it 
regularly to order a weekly copy for them- 
selves? All newsagents will supply it weekly 
to order, and it can bo had at the railway 
bookstalls. 
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towns numerous evasions of the law take 
place; but the fact that the people, as a 
whole, regard the Prohibition law as pro- 
tective and necessary is proved by the 
plebiscite of the year 1884, when, by a 
more than two-thirds vote, they incorporated 
Prohibition in the State constitution. As to 
the results, after all drawbacks, the venerable 
General Neal Dow, ex-Governor of the 
State, now in his 91st year, says :— 

“In more than three-fourths of our 

territory, contaiming more than _three- 
fourths of our population, the traffic is 
practically unknown ; an entire generation 
has grown up there, never having seen a 
public-house or the effects of one. In all 
that region, before the Maine law, there was 
no hamlet so small or remote that the liquor 
traffic did not fiud it, and plant a grog-shop 
therein. The quantity of liquor now sold in 
Maine in violation of law is far less than 
one-twentieth what it was before Pro- 
hibition.” 
It may be added that during the past year 
the enemies of Prohibition in Maine intro- 
duced into the State legislature a Bill to 
egain take a State plebiscite, with a view to 
repeal the Prohibition laws; but the legis- 
lature rejected the proposal by 114 votes to 
14, This shows how sure the representatives 
of the people are that Maine itself values its 
prohibitory law.” : 

We in Great Britain are naturally very 
anxious to have a true account of the work- 
ing of the laws governing the liquor trade in 
the great Republic whose people speak our 
tongue, and are to so large an extent of our 
own race. All we desire is that the actual 
state of affairs shall be correctly reported, 
that we may draw the proper conclusions 
from the case. One of the elements in the 
evidence that we receive must be the status 
and character of the witness that we hear. 
As soon as we are made acquainted with the 
fa:t that Mr. Thomann, though appearing 
at the Temperance Congress as the represen- 
tative of a Press Club, is in fact the paid 
manager of a Brewers’ Association, we can 
only listen to him as an advocate and no 
longer as a witness. 


The Christian Leader calls attention to the 
temperance wave passing over Frauce just 
now; and it is clear that the subject is 
awakening a quite unwonted interest across 
the Channel. Alcoholism has been the 
prominent subject before the French House 
of Deputies, and a bill has passed, the purpose 


of which is to restrict by high taxes the sale 


of all distilled liquors, which are called 
“toxic,” while fermented liquors are called 
“hygienic.” A wise step in advance has 
also been made in the decision to introduce 
into the schools lessons which are intended 
to make clear to the eyes of the scholars the 
terrible dangers, physical and moral, of 
alcohol. Already in the higher primary 
schools of Paris physicians have been giving 
Special instructions on the subject, and the 
Minister of Instruction, M. Poincaré, has 
directed teachers generally in the primary 
schools to take up the topic. 

Miss Kilgour, of the W.L.G , is doing good 
Service to women by recording week by week 
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the work done by them on Boards of 
Guardians. Miss Kilgour refers to a point 
which calls for special attention as an 
example of Jaw as it affects the wife : 

‘One great injustice in our Poor Law has 
been forcibly brought to my mind this week. 
A married woman who is an inmate wishes 
for her discharge, but she cannot have it 
without the consent of her husband, who is 
also an inmate. On the other hand, a 
husband can secure the discharge of his wife, 
however unwilling she may be to encounter 
the exposure and cruelty that she knows may 
be her fate.” 

A grave injustice indeed ; and one to which 
the attentions of women guardians may well 
be directed. 


We read so much of the ingratitude and 
discontent of workhouse inmates that it is 
pleasant to record the following incident :— 
One of the nurses at the City of London 
Union, Homerton, by name Miss Julia 
Leech, and who has been employed in that 
capacity for a period of nearly seven years, 
has recently been married to one of the 
officers of that institution. On taking her 
leave, some of her old patients, as a token of 
their thanks and good feeling for her unre- 
mitting kindness, courtesy, and attention to 
them in their hours of pain and sickness, 
subscribed their poor pence with the object 
of presenting her with a small testimonial “ as 
a very humble evidence of their esteem and 
goodwill.” Such a case goes to prove the 
often-controverted statement that even the 
Metropolitan pauper has his human side, 
and may be reached by the law of kindness. 


A terrible story of the sea has struck 
horror to our hearts this week. The Jona, 
a passenger steamer plying between Leith and 
London arrived in port on Tuesday, having 
been the scene of a fire in which six women 
and a little girl were burnt to death. All 
honour to the brave stewardese, Edith 
Ledenham, who gave her life in a vain effort 
to save the child she hadin her care. It 
needed heroism of no common order for the 
woman to spring into the burning cabin, but 
she did it with no thought of self. There 
she perished, her remains being afterwards 
found, the hand of the little child fast in hers. 
She had not saved the life, but who can tell 
what comfort and love came to the dying 
child by reason of that close hand-clasp, and 
what comfort to herself in the knowledge 
that she had been faithful unto death ? 


The rumours that Turkey had accepted the 
terms of the Powers for the protection of 
Armenia appear to be ill-founded. England, 
however, is meeting the situation as we hoped 
and believed she would. Turkey will not be 
impressed by anything short of action, and 
action is imminent. A vessel is waiting 
ready to sail with dispatches for the Fleet. 
The presence of English warships in the 
Dardanelles will at length convince the 
Sultan that the British dog can bite as well 
as he can growl; and England’s duty is 
clear. She must prove to the nations that 
she is in earnest when she demands 
guarantees for the protection of the Christian 
provinces of the Porte. 
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A BOOK :OF THE HOUR. 


“PERSONALITY: HUMAN AND 
-DIVINE.”* 


Joun Bampron, Canon of Salisbury, bequeathed 
all his property to the University of Oxford, in 
trust to provide eight lectures on Divinity 
annually, and to publish the same. He further 
ordered that the preacher should be an M.A. of 
Oxford or Cambridge, and that the same person 
should never preach the lectures twice. Hence, 
the annual publication of a series of sermons, of 
varying degrees of interest and importance, but 
always more or less important and interesting, 
under the title of “The Bampton Lectures.” 

We cannot eay that the series delivered last 
year, and now published, is exactly meat for 
babes. To most of us, perhaps, it is best to take 
our religion as we take the air that we breathe, 
as something that is necessary to our existence, 
and that we do not either need or desire to 
scrutinise, and analyse more precisély, though 
we know that the Divinity student in the one 
case and the chemical student in the other have 
much to say about it. But there are many 
minds to which thought and knowledge as 
precise and full as may be are needs, For these, 
the Rev. J. R. Illingworth’s lectures 

ON “ PERSONALITY ” 

will be found full of instruction, introducing to 
the mind a whole series of interesting and 
often stimulating thoughts on the great subject 
that he has taken for his title, and giving in 
plain and easily understood language outlines of 
some of the most elaborate and deep thoughts 
of the most profound thinkers. 

As an instance of the clearness with which he 
is able to state abstruse thought, take this out- 
line of the ideas (so far as they bear on the 
subject) of the views of a thinker whose name is 
famous for the very obscurity and depth of his 
writings— Kant. 

It was Kant who inaugurated the modern 
epoch in the treatment of personality. In the 
first place, he analysed self-consciousness, the 
power of separating oneself as an object from 
oneself as a subject, or, in other words, oneself 
as thinking from oneself as though about, and 
showed how all knowledge is due to the ego (or 
self) bringing external facts and internal feelings 
into relation with its own central unity. And 
then in the moral region he went on to show how 
the ego, or self, has not only the power of making 
objects for its own understanding, but also 
the power of making objects for its own pursuit, 
motives for its own conduct ; and is thus able to 
become a law to itself and in this sense free. And 
finally he pointed out that all persons, in virtue of 
their inherent freedom, are ends in themselves 
and never merely means to other ends, their power 
of self-determination irresistibly compelling 
them to regard themselves as ends, ultimate 
objects of endeavour and development, and en- 
titling them to consideration as such from others. 
However much, therefore, they may minister to 
or sacrifice themselves for others, of their own 
free will, they must never be degraded into 
passive instruments of another's power or 
pleasure, as if they were impersonal things. A 
person, then, was a self-conscious and self- 
determining individual, and as such an end in 
himself. 

We cannot but feel that there is an idea in this 
passage which, combined with the demonstration 
that is yet to come, of the importance of person- 
ality as a reason for believing in an individual 
immortality and in a personal God, may 

HELP SOME GUOD WOMEN 
to see the right of an assertion of individual 
powers and claims, such as they now shrink from 
making. The individual—the personality—is 
truly alone. ‘Not the tendcrest heart, most 
near our own, knows half the reasons why we 


* The Bampton Leotures for 189). By J. R. 
Illingworth, M.A. Macmillan and Co., 1895, price Ge. 
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smile or sigh.” Or as our great woman poet, 
Mrs. Browning, has expressed it, 

“ Every creature, female as the male, 

Stands single in responsible deed and thought 

As well as in birth and death.” 

The necessary result of that individuality, as 
pointed out above, is a right, which passes into 
a duty, to claim our own free thought, speech 
and action as personalities ; and, in short, to dis- 
tinguish between self-sacrifice and ministering 
offices voluntarily undertaken, and mere supine 
submission to degrading subordination, or to the 
absorption of our individuality in the opinions 
and wishes of another. 

Another great point of interest to us as 
women in Mr. Illingworth’s lectures is his con- 
viction and (as many will think) his demonstra- 
tion, that that 

REVELATION OF THE DIVINE PERSONALITY 
has been and still is, a continuing process; not one 
that has ended with any great prophet or anyearly 
father or any special religious reformer, but to be 
added.to from generation to generation. He 
points out that we have to firstlive and experience, 
before we can reflect and combine our experi- 
ences; 80, in like manner, mankind as a whole 
have had to live through generation after 
generation, with thought, and understanding of 
the personality of man, becoming always and 
continuously more clear, and hence the possibility 
of understanding the nature of God more 
developed. This process of evolution in the 
spiritual world, which has been visible in the 
successive developments cf religious thought 
from the primitive savage through the Hebrew 
prophets, to Christian fathers, and great re- 
formers such as Luther, is necessarily not ended. 
The inspiring thought follows that an advance- 
ment of the religious sentiment may be com- 
mitted to any one of us now. To any one, for 
the Divine-Human Personality whose existence 
is'the very core of the Christian creed has ex- 
plicitly taught us that, in the relation of the 
human personality to the Divine, there “is no 
male or: female.” How foolish and mistaken, 
therefore, is the claim that small and shallow 
thinkers in some churches put forward from time 
to time that the personality of women is to be 
given no scope and allowed no hearing ! 

Mr. Illmgworth’s observations led us to this 
train of reflection, but he is not responsible for. 
this precise moral. 

But the reader shall have an opportunity of 
seeing what the Bampton lecturer actually says :— 

‘¢The advent of 

CHRISTIANITY OREATED A NEW EPOCH 
both in the development and “ate of 
human personality. Its Founder lived a life and 
exercised a personal attraction, but Heisexpressly 
reported to have told His followers that the 
full meaning of that life and its attraction would 
not be understood till He was gone. The fact 
of the unique life came first, and then the ex- 
planation of it. In the same way, the early 
Christians began by feeling a new life within 
them, due to being, as they believed, in spiritual 
contact with the living person of their Lord, 
enabling them to say, ‘I live, yet not I, Christ 
liveth in me.’ Thus they went on, according to 
their capacity and the necessities of their time, 
giving a reason for the hope that was in them. 
Only as time went on, and Christianity came to 
assume prominence in the intellectual centres of 
the world, were the intellectual pre-suppositions 
of this life unfolded ; acd the Christian theology 
—that is the authorised explanation of the 
Christian facts that had begun with the writings 
of St. Paul and St. John—was thus by slow 
degrees developed. The world cannot stand 
still. Thoughtful men must meditate on the 
things which they believe, and endeavour to 
give expression to what is contained in the 
principles by which they live. . . . Thus, then, 
Christian theology arose, like all other human 
thought. in meditation upon a fact of experience 
~_the life and teaching of Jesus Christ. A point 
that admits of no denial is that an inevitable 


first Christian centuries was the introduction : TEMPERANCE JACK.” 

into the world of a deeper, if not an altogether Fran 

new, conception of human personality. Got had BY cme EW auuare, 

become man, according to the Christian creed, CuiIcaGo was & stronghold of the Woman's 

and the interpretation and application of this| Crusade. A most instructive volume might be 
written about the work there which had many 


fact threw a new 3 er: m the whole of human 
characteristic features, as would inevitably be the 


nature. | boson Me e se aap rp in an 
unique instance been perso united to God ; : hee ae bites 
but the whole human race, . , ct the West. tre so individual as the Electrie City 
Almost the first thing done by the White 
Ribbon women after they organised in the winter 
of 1874, was to open a daily prayer meeting in 
Clark Street M. E. Church, which is located in 
the heart of the town. Here at noon they con- 
ducted a meeting, whose spiritual power, 
motherly tenderness and practical efficiency at 
once drew into it the flotsam and jetsam of the 
streets. One day a beautiful white-haired lady 
led the meeting, and at its close offered the 
temperance pledge, when an English sailor, blue- 
eyed, ruddy, and square-shouldered, came down 
the aisle, guided by his more sober shipmate. 
He could not write, but made the sign of the 
cross, and a duplicate of the pledge-card was 
given himto carry away. As he turned to go, 
the gentle leader laid her hand on his shoulder, 
and softly said, “ My boy, remember I shall pray 
that you may keep your pledge.” 

A year later I had become president of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union of Chicago, 
and regularly conducted its daily noon prayer- 
meeting, now held in the famous Farwell Hall of 
the Y.M.C.A. One day when I called for the 
testimonies of those who were leading a better 
life, a young man rose in the rear of the room, 
and spoke as follows :— 

“] do not see her anywhere—the white-haired 
lady from whom I took the pledge when I was 
drunk a year ago. Here’s the card she gave me,” 
—he took from his pocket a discoloured piece of 
pasteboard—“ it don’t look very nice, but it’s the 
best thing I have got on earth, or ever had; and 
it is worth a good deal more than it was when 
she gave it to me, for I have been kicked and 
cuffed and spit upon because I wouldn’t go back 
on what I promised when I signed it. I must 
tell you good folks a little about myself. I was 
a chimney-sweep in London, My father used to 
beat me when he was drunk; my mother—poor 
woman !—did what she could for the lot of us, 
but I couldn’t stand my father’s treatment, and 
when I was twelve years old I ran away. I 
stowed myself on a ship bound for the other side 
of the world, I made many voyages; had a 
tough time of it, and learnt to drink and curse, 
and do everything that was bad. Two years ago 
I came to America and have sailed on the great 
lakes, always working hard, always getting 
drunk, losing my money and making a fool of 
myself; but when the praying women went out 
to the saloons it made a great impression on 
some of us' boys. We talked a deal about it, 
and one night, when we were in port at Chicago, 
my pals said, ‘Let’s go over to the women’s 
temperance meeting.’ I was pretty drunk, but I 
knew enough to feel an interest in the plan, and 
they helped me over. That night I went up and 
signed the pledge, though I didn’t rightly know 
what I was doing, and a lady with such a loving, 
motherly face put her hand on my arm, and said, 
‘Remember, my boy, I shall pray that you may 
keep your pledge.’ No good woman had ever 
spoken to me before, and when I came to myself 
and thought it all over, I vowed to God she 
should not pray invain. It would take too long 
to tell you all I have suffered for the sake of my 
pledge. Some of the fellows tried to force my 
lips open, and pour the liquor down my throat ; 
they treated me most shamefully, but I stuck to 
my vow. I never prayed; I just thought 
about the lady, and I would not go back on 
her for the whole lot of them. A few 
months after we were in New Orleans, and 
I had fever and was sent to the hospital. 


WHETHER MALE OR FEMALE, 


were declared capable of a communicated par- 
ticipation in the union ; and this at once threw 
a new light upon the depth of latent possibility, 
not only in the favoured few, but in man as 
such. Again, the holiness which this union 
demanded, and which was emphatically a new 
standard in the world, admitted of no dualism. 
Men were bidden to bring their entire nature 
into harmony with the law of conscience. And 
further, . . . . the clearer conviction of immor- 
tality and judgment emphasised the personal 
identity. Here, then, were the various factors 
of what we call personality being gradually 
thought out. Nor was it only a work of thought. 
Man’s personality was being actually developed. 
It was becoming deeper a a intense. A 
new was appearing, and endeavouring to 
ce plala itsclt anit appeared.” oe 
Here we must leave this thoughtful and im- 
portant book. We have quoted and said 
enough to indicate what readers it will suit, and 
we cannot follow Mr. Illingworth through the 
steps by which he seeks to prove to the reason 
that immortality is a necessary result and con- 
sequence of human personality, and that the 
being and attributes of God can be in a measure 
grasped through a man’s own personality. 
There is one passage that we must yet in con- 
clusion quote, because it is eloquent and brave, 
and yet speaks out a common experience on the 
personal and private assurance that man receives 
in his own consciousness of the personality of God. 


‘6 UNION WITH GOD. 


is felt to be imperative yet seems to be impos- 
sible. And hence igsues the universal cry of all 
true religion, ‘Make me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me.’ And from 
the conviction that this cry is answered comes 
the assurance that we are in contact with a 
personal God. The paths which lead men to 
this conviction are various, the circumstances 
that surround it various, the modes of its 
description varies ; but the essential fact is the 
same—that a human cry has been divinely 
answered. The best and noblest of our race, 
men and women, in every age, and every rank 
and station, have lived the lives of saints or 
heroes, or died the death of martyrs, for the 
material, moral, social, spiritual welfare of man- 
kind, solely in reliance on their personal inter- 
course with God. Materialism is obliged to 
explain their experience away as a form of hal- 
lucination ; with the awkward result of having 
to attribute the finest types of human character, 
as well as the greatest factor in the progress of 
the world, to the action of mental disease. The 
fact attested is an interior certainty of personal 
intercourse with God. The persons who attest 
it are strictly ‘a multitude whom no man can 
number ’— competent, capable, sane, of no one 
type and temperament, as old as authentic 
history and as numerous as ever in the world 
to-day. The religious man feels that arguments 
cannot ensure conviction, and have in his own 
case been supplemented from other sources too 
subtle, too sacred, too spiritual to produce. 
Influences that have been brought to bear on 
him, events that have been controlled for him, 
strangely occurrent voices of prophet or psalmist 
speaking to him suddenly in crisis of his life— 
these and such-like things are the ground of his 
inner certitude that he is living face to face with 
One who ‘knows his down-sitting and his up- 
rising.” Most men who are conscious of them 
keep these things and ponder them in their 
hearts ; with the result that both their force 
and their frequency are underrated by the 
external critic, and things attributed to excep- 
tional superstition or hallucination, that in 
reality are normal episodes in the spiritual life.” 


Szpr. 19, 1896. 


When I was getting well I used to lie on my 
bed, and something seemed to say, ‘ Jack, what 
a coward you are to let that lady do all your 
praying ; how mean and selfish she would think 
you if she knew,’ and somehow it was borne in 
on me that I must pray for myself, but I didn’t 
know how. I had never been in church or prayer 
meeting in my life except that once when I took 
the pledge, but somehow I felt that I must pray, 
so I gathered up all my forces and called out in 
the darkness of the night, ‘Oh, Lord, if you 
really want to help a fellow I’ve just got round 
to where I want to have You,’ and after I had 
said that, and meant it, I got quiet, and I felt 
strong inside, and I didn’t care what anybody 
said, nor did I count on the lady to do my pray- 
ing any more. They tell me I have got religion, 
but I tell them religion has got me. I have left 
off all my old ways, and have quitted bad com- 
pany, for Z ain’t willing to preach cream and 
practise skim-milk. I want the kind of religion 
that is twelve inches to the foot and sixteen 
ounces to the pound, or else I don’t want none 
at all, I have come to Him who said, ‘If you 
believe in God believe also in Me.’ The flask of 
liquor ain’t in my side pocket any more, and the 
New Testament fills up the empty place.” 

When Jack finished his story, the gentle lady, 
who had stood at the parting of the ways and 
beckoned him along the road that leads to 
Heaven, came forward joyously and welcomed 
him to the new life and the new companionships. 
A young lady, who was then one of Chicago's 
“ reigning belles,” invited him to her beautiful 
home on a Lake Shore Avenue, and gave him 
lessons until he wrote a good fair hand. That 
was more than twenty years ago, and Jack and 
I have corresponded ever since. Once he wrote 
me from South Africa that he had broken his leg 
during a storm, and when it was set the surgeon 
was determined he should drink brandy, but he 
never took a drop. Strange to say, a missionary 
friend of mine, who did not know that the sailor 
boy was a friend of mine, wrote me all about the 
incident, expressing her admiration of the young 
fellow’s loyalty. In another letter he sent me 
flowers, and said, “I joined the army to fight 
the Zulus, and am in camp. We meet on Sun- 
day afternoons to sing Gospel hymns, and it 
would do your heart good to hear Jack playing 
‘Hold the Fort’ on his old accordion, that used 
to play tunes in the saloons of Chicago that you 
would not have liked at all.” 

For many years Jack has been a miner in the 
Far West. He sends me from Colorado and 
Utah accounts of his camp life and his efforts to 
help his fellow-workers to leave off drink, in which 
he has oftentimes been successful. I send him 
books and papers, and he knows that he always 
has my prayers, as I am glad to believe that I 
have his, The gentle lady with whom he signed 
the pledge has gone to heaven; the beautiful 
“belle” is married, and lives in the world of 
wealth and fashion ; Jack plods on his way, work- 
ing hard and living a life that is often lonely and 
always full of temptation. At Eastnor Castle, 
a few weeks ago, I had a letter frcm him, and 
he said, “ The way grows easier. I keep right 
on wherever I am, and, wherever you are, re- 
member I am always true to what you and the 
women taught me in the good old prayer meet- 
ing, and I am always your true friend, ‘ Temper- 
ance Jack,’ ” 


Not men, but things, are tyrants. The true 
tyrants are the frontier, the beaten track, 
routine, the blindness of fanaticism, deafness 
and dumbneas caused by diversity of language, 
dispute caused by diversity of weights and 
Measures and coin, hate born of dispute, war 
born of hate. All these tyrants have a single 
name—separation. Division, whence issues the 
Reign, is the despot in the abstract state.— 
Victor Hugo. 
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LETTERS FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


HOW TO SET THE TEMPERANCE 

WHEELS ROLLING. 
To my Sisters or THE British Women’s 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 
Ir is the earnest wish of those to whom you have 
entrusted the details of working out the problem 
of our Industrial Home for inebriate women 
that the proverb “ Many hands make light work ” 
may be illustrated in the manner of your 
co-operation. I know we all prefer not to ask 
for large sums from a few people, but to secure 
small sums from many. We think that in the 
“Duxhurst Wheel” we have devised a method 
that will appeal to the good sense of all who 
know about it and will win for the work the 
persuasive tongues and ready hands of thousands 
in the White Ribbon homes of the United 
Kingdom, One of the best features of the 
“ Wheel” is that it can be set rolling by the 
fingers of a little child—in fact, we are counting 
on the children whose mothers care for the cause 
of temperance as our chief helpers in this move- 
ment. Many will give to the boys and girls 
when they would not to the “ grown-ups,” and 
we will send to every child who fills three Wheels 
a photograph of the General Officers of the 
World’s W.C.T.U., the B.W.T.A., or the Polyglot 
Petition, whichever they may choose, and if any 
one person fills six Wheels the three pictures 
will be sent. Besides this, four prizes have been 
agreed upon to be awarded at the next annual 
meeting of the B.W.T.A., to the four persons 
who secure most Wheels; the highest prize will 
be a bicycie or a sewing machine, according to the 
preference of the winner. Not fewer than 100 
persons must compete in order to render this 
feasible. 

It will be noticed that the Wheel is patented, 
and the device cannot be used by any other 
society, It has worked wonders in the United 
States, where within the last few months £2,000 
have been gathered, chiefly by children, for the 
Woman’s Temple, in Chicago, founded by the 
W.C.T.U. 

The summer vacation will soon be over, and 
we shall come back renewed in health and vigour 
and take up our work again. It is my earnest 
prayer, and hope, and expectation that through 
the efforts of the women, the young people and 
the children to whom these Wheels will be 
entrusted, we shall secure the money to make 
the beneficent and sacred enterprise of caring for 
the women who are victims of strong drink an 
assured and beautiful success. Do not let it be 
forgotten that every effort that we put forth for 
others in the Temperance Reform strengthens 
the purpose to lead a pure life in every person 
who asks another to help and in everyone who 
helps ; for our Heavenly Fathur has so planned 
the world that we cannot do a good deed with- 
out at once being better in our own hearts and 
lives, 

May this blessing rest upon a great host of 
generous-hearted temperance workers is my 
earnest prayer.—Believe me, yours in joyful 
service, 


The Priory, Reigate, Sept. 10th, 1895. 


PS. Please read this letter at your next 
branch meeting. 
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LOYAL TEMPERANCE LEGION. 
To tug Locat Brancues or THE B,W.T.A. 


Deak Sisrers,—It is my duty and pleasure to 
remind you that at the Annual Meeting in May, 
1894, we resolved by a practically unanimous vote 
to adopt the system of Juvenile work that has 
grown out of the White Ribbon movement, 
under the name of the Loyal Temperance Legion. 
This was our ‘‘ good-bye” to the President of 
the W.C.T.U. when she took leave of us. In 
the autumn of that year Mrs. Northam Fields, 
of New Hampshire, U.S.A.,a thoroughly capable 
and experienced worker among the children, 
came to this country to give us the benefit of 
her experience, and has worked faithfully since 
then, receiving many tokens of encouragement 
from our more progressive members. At the 
Annual Meeting this year Miss Gorham proposed 
the following resolution, which was supported 
by the Sub-Committee, 

‘That the Loyal Temperance Legion work 
adopted at the last Annual Council be recognised 
as an integral part of our Association, and 
carried forward with all possible earnestness.” 

Mrs. Northam Fields was chosen superin- 
tendent, pro tem., of the L.T.L. work in our 
Association. As a matter of course this position 
will be placed in the hands of an Englishwoman 
as soon as one comes forward who is adapted to 
the work, and has the nooner experience. 
Mrs. Fields’ work is most acceptable in her own 
country, but she has agreed to remain with us 
awhile longer, until we are somewhat better 
versed in the methods that have been so success- 
ful not only in the United States, but in Canada, 
Australasia and New Zealand. 

It is thought best by your General Officers 
that those interested in the work should corre- 
spond directly with Mrs. Fields at 25, Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, London. Mrs. Fields 
will go and explain the work ; its origin, methods, 
and spirit, and beyond her expenses will gladly 
accept whatever any local union feels that it can 
give to help make up the current expenses of a 
worker who asks for nothing more than that she 
may be left free to pursue the line of beneficent 
activity to which she is naturally adapted, and 
for which she received ample preparation by 
years invested in the work of the school-room, to 
which have now been added at least six years for 
the Loyal Temperance Legion work in the field 
under the auspices of the W.C.T.U., with as 
many more years of experience in local work. It 
is perfectly well known to you, dear sisters, that 
no local society can live except as it is doing a 
definite and systematised work. and surely the 
mothers of our land do not need to be reminded 
that all work done for the children returns 
compound interest in the choice coin of good 
habits and pure character. It is, moreover, 
important to know that the methods of the 
L.T.L. are a development of the Band of Hope, 
and tend to strengthen rather than interfere 
with its success. Believing this, 1 warmly urge 
you not to pass over this letter lightly, but to 
consider it with prayerful earnestness, and to 
act in the same spirit.—Believe me, ‘yours for 
the boys and girls of our beloved land, 


ISABEL SOMERSET, 
President of the B.W.T.A, 


NOTICE OF [EETINGS. 


Tux October meetings of the National Executive 
Committee will be held in the West of England ; 
the Three Towns (Plymouth) Branch of the 
B.W.T.A. having invited the Association to visit 
them. The programme thus far arranged is as 


follows .— 


Sun., Oct. 27th. Afternoon. Meeting in St. 
Andrews Hall. 


Evening. Meeting in St. An- 


drews Hall. 
Afternoon services in various 
Chapels. ; 
Mon., Oct. ?xth. Morning. Bible Reading, 


Guildhall Room. 
Afternoon. School of Methods, 

Guildhall Room. 
Evening. Public 

Guildhall, 


Meeting, 
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Tues., Oct. 29th. Afternoon. Conference, St. 
Andrews Hall. 

Evening. Miss Agnes Weston’s 
Reception, Royal Sailors’ 
Rest, Devonport. 


Wed., Oct., 30th. National Executive Com- 
mittee, George Street Hall 
(Baptist Chapel). 


Official notice of the meetings will reach the 
members of the National Executive Committee 
date of the meeting. It 


ference. 


It was decided at the recent meeting of the 
sub-committee that the monthly prayer meeting, 
usually held the first Wednesday in the mon 
= 10. de ie oe 11 to ae as to include 

e noontide hour of prayer. i aap ae 
which has been made with a view to the con- 
venience of workers and friends in suburban 
imma im to oy until the end of the 
year. e hope by t means to got s larger 
attendance at the ea f pearee meeting. r) 
next meeting will be held on Wednesday, 2nd of 
October, at headquarters, to be conducted by 
Mrs. Aukland. 


LITERATURE DEPARTMENT. 

The addreeses, reports, and minutes of the 
B.W.T.A. are not, we fear, valued as highly as 
they ought to be by members and local workers. 
The President’s address is of itself a handbook 
of information, which all who desire intelli- 
gently to further the temperance cause should 

eep at hand. The Scottish Reformer in & 
lengthy review says: ‘‘ The comprehensive and 
graphic address of Lady Henry Somerset is at 
once a call to action to all who are at ease in 
Zion, and an inspiration to those who are fight- 
ing the drink and kindred evils.” 

A variety of information is contained in the 


nts should read the National Superin- 

tendents’ reports, which will greatly aid them in 
ing on the local de ental work. Ev 

member should make herself mn wi 
the p' ings of the last annual Council. The 
tabulated statistics are useful ; the balance sheets 
and programme of work for the year are subjects 
which a member of the B.W.T.A. ought to be 
able to converse upon. 

The new Annual Leaflet ‘is now ready. This 
little publication is invaluable as a means of 
giving information of the work to those outside 
our ranks, It contains the new suggested con- 
stitution for local branches, a description of 
each department of work, and the name and 
address of the National Superintendent, also 
list of officers and members of the National 


local officers will do their utmost to aid the 
circulation of these useful publications. The 
Report: is sixpence, post free ninepence ; the 
‘Annual Leaflet one penny, or six shillings per 
hundred. A further reduction will be made for 


a larger quantity. 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN. 


At a general meeting of the members of 
Wolstanton Branches, the following resolution 
was : 

“That this meeting, while regretting very 
much that it had been deemed necessary to 
discontinue the issue of the Signal Budget, 
‘resolves to do all in its power to further the 
circulation of THE Woman’s Sicnat, and would 
take this opportunity to thank Lady Henry 
Somerset for the interest she has taken in the 
official organ in the past.” 

The following resolution was passed unani- 
mee at Kingston-on-Thames Branch :-— 

“That we as a Society express our hearty 
sympathy with the effort to. promote the circula- 
tion of THe Woman’s Sicnat, and that we 
promise to do all we can to i urther this object, 
praying God’s blessing wpom cvely effort.” 

We trust all brarcht. ‘wil > vke efforts to 
accure new subscrilirste “fur Set ab 
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THE INDUSTRIAL FARM HOME. 

Dear Comrapes,—We announce with great 
pleasure the following donations in the order in 
which they were received. From Mrs. L. J. 
Wilson, of Tunbridge Wells, £25, to furnish a 
cottage. As this cheque came in direct answer 
to prayer, we trust that the donor may be blessed 
in the giving, as our poor sisters will be in 


receiving such ious help. 
From Mrs. A. Dutton £5, to furnish a 
room in memory of a dear mother who has gone 


to our Father’s home above. We hope that this 
kind friend will follow Miss Taylor's example, 
who has sent us a beautiful framed photograph 
of her dear departed mother, to ria in the 
room she has furnished. 

Miss Pascoe, Penzance, sent £1 10s., which was 
acknowledged the last month, but the name had 
not then reached the office. We have sincere 
pleasure in acknowledging this donation, as it is 
accompanied Lf sincere good wishes and 
Le fp And but not least our hearts were 
gladdened a few days ago by receiving the follow- 
ing reply to our appeal for the babies cottage :— 

Brimscombe, Stroud. 

‘Dear Mapam,—I heard from my mother 
that you are going to start a babies’ cottage in 
connection with Lady Henry Somerset's Homes, 
and that you wanted a baby to be the first sub- 
scriber, s0 I have much pleasure in enclosing & 
cheque for £5, and our baby’s photograph. She 


MARGARET ANNIE EVANS, 
The First Contributor to Baby’s Cottage. 


May 2ist, and her name is 


was a year old on 
Margaret Annie; we call her ‘May,’ and we 
trust that she may grow up a true child of God, 
and a good, useful British woman.—I am, with 
all good wishes, yours very truly, ARTHUR 
Evans.” 

I am sure it will interest all my readers to 
know that this dear little maiden is the grand- 
daughter of Mrs. Evans, the beloved President 
of the Stroud Branch N.B.W.T.A., and all will 
echo the parents’ prayer that she may grow up 
a child of God, and a true British woman.— 
Yours faithfully, Saran J. ANDERSON Brown. 


MERCY DEPARTMENT. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE B.W.T.A. 

Dear Fettow-Workers,—During this week 
your branch secretaries have received copies of 
a circular from the new ‘‘ Mercy” Department. 
When it comes under the consideration of your 
committee please do not say, “ This does not 
concern us; it is not temperance work.” Surely 
we as British women and followers of the loving 
Saviour, should do all in our power to hasten 
the coming of His kingdom when “ mercy and 
truth shall meet together.” 

Every tender-hearted person must deplore the 
pain and suffering there is amongst the animal 
creation, through man’s thoughtlessness, intem- 
perance, or deliterate cruelty. We cannot right 
every mtene, but we can do a great deal to 
educate public opinion. 

Our beloved President has signified her warm 


Sepr.:19, 1896, 


approval of the circular, and I trust you will 
help me in every poesible way to carry out the 
various plans of work which are there sketched 
All subscriptions and donations will be promptly 
acknowledged. 

“Ye whe love mercy teach your sons to love it 

Hoping for your earnest help and Christian 
sympathy.—Believe me, yours in the work. 

Epitn F. Evans. 

66, Stackpool Road, Bristol. 

P.S.—The following sums have been received 
and after the expenses of printing, postage, etc., 
have been paid there will be only a few shillings 
in hand wherewith to commence the work :— 


L tnd, 

Miss Estlin.... os 1.0 ‘ 

Sparks Ee ow 10 0 

s M. M. Lury nee we LO 90 

Mrs. Russell Carpenter : . O 56 0 

Miss Tregelles ... ee oa . O05 0 
+] 

£3 10 0 


EVANGELISTIC DEPARTIIENT. 
We should like to draw the attention of all 
our London branches to the special meetings for 
Christian workers to be held by the Rev. Andrew 
Murray at the Great Assembly Hall, Mile End 
Road, on October 9th and 1 We believe 
that these meetings for prayer and the deepen- 
ing of the spiritual life will be a most helpful 
preparation for our winter's work. 

e would also earnestly beg our secretaries 
everywhere to bring before their committees the 
work of the Evangelistic Department—we hope 
to receive many more applications for Gospel 
Missions. Most valuable testimonies have been 
received as to the great impetus given to our 
Gospel Temperance work by means of these 
evangelistic services. It is very important to 
apply at once for J apnea 

Mary C. GorHaM, 
National Evangelistic Supt. 

A. M. Doveras Date, 

Hon. Organiser of Missions. 
lications for speakers should be sent 
e, Haroldene, Holmesdale Gardens, 


All ap 
to Miss 
Hastings. 


CHILD’S FOUNTAIN FUND. 

Notice to CoLLectors. 
Ir has been decided to postpone the opening of 
the Child’s Fountain until next spring. We 
hope our little friends who have acksd so well 
will not be disappointed at the unavoidable 
delay. Our President, Lady Henry Somerset, 
thinks it is best to wait now, and have the open- 
ing ceremonies before our next Convention. 
The promise of medals still holds good, and 
children can go on collecting money for the 
Fund, which is not yet sufficient to pay all 
expenses. 


*® 


i 
—_ 
Poe Oe 


A 
i} 
ecoooocecoeoocesoot 


Previously acknowledged 
C.J. Piercy .. ae 
The Misses Cowie 

Irene Hunter 


—_ 


Dh Po PRT ROD 
bo coooreeoanoceocoawecH™ 


Alexander Talbo 
Marion Hart 

John Law 

Annie Law 

Emily Long... ‘a 
Louisa Field .. Ae 


Mrs. J. K. Barney, of Rhode Island, U.S.A, 
whose mission in England last winter was 80 
successful, has accepted the invitation of the 
National Executive of the B.W.T.A., to return 
for another series of meetings during the coming 
season. Early application should be made for 
her services to the superintendent of the 
Speakers’ Bureau. ; ; 

Address, Mrs. Ostorn, 38, Whitehall Park, 
Highgate, N. 


~~ VO mee VO 
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FROM OUR «SCOTTISH CORRE. 
SPONDENT.”’ 


Tue annual meeting of the Dollar Branch of the 
British Women’s Temperance Association was 
held in the Institution Hall on Sunday evening, 
September 8th. There was a large attendance, 
about 500 being present. Mr. R. L. Orr, advo- 
cate, Edinburgh, occupied the chair, and was 
accompanied to the platform by Miss Leitch, 
Jaffna, Ceylon; Mrs. Millar, Sheardale House ; 
Rev. Mr. Harris, Rev. Mr. Paul, Rev. Mr. 
Wilson, Dollar ; and the Rev. Mr. Giffen, Cairo, 
Egypt. After the usual devotional exercises, 
the chairman addressed the meeting. 

On Friday, 6th of September. a Conference 
was held in Castle Campbell Hall, Dollar, of 
delegates from the united branches of Alloa, 
Alva, Bridge of Allan, Dollar, Dunfermline, 
Kinross, Milnathort, Stirling, and Tillicoultry, 
Mrs. Millar, of Sheardale, presiding. After a 
cup of tea had been partaken of, and devotional 
exercises engaged in, the president made a few 
rematks on the various aspects of the depart- 
mental work of the B.W.T.A., various ladies 
who were present telling a little about their 
special department. Mrs. R. L. Orr gave a most 
encouraging account of the Young Abstainers’ 
Union, and Mrs. Hannay, Bridge of Allan, under 
the Education Department, led us to hope that 
her new Temperance Primer will be out shortly. 
What added greatly to the interest of the Con- 
ference was the presence of Miss Margaret 
Leitch, from Jaffna, Ceylon, who gave a thrilling 
address on missionary work in Ceylon and the 
evils of the liquor and opium traffic among the 
native races. 

The first meeting and garden-party of the fifth 
session of the Dollar Branch of the Young 
Abstainers’ Union was held on Saturday after- 
noon, September 7th, 1895, at Sheardale House, 
by the kind invitation of Mrs. Millar. The day 
was bright and sunny, which enabled the 
children to come out in large numbers, nearly 
100 young people and older friends interested in 
the union being present. The chair was taken 
by the Rev. W. B. R. Wilson, U.P. Minister in 
Dollar, who read a few verses from John x., and 
engaged in prayer. After the usuai business 
items, Miss Sarah Cooking, formerly a B 
member of this branch, played with great taste 
part of one of Beethoven’s Sonatas. Miss 
Margaret Leitch, from Jaffna, Ceylon, was then 
introduced to the meeting. Her well-known 
name was already familiar to most of the audi- 
ence, and it was with intense interest that her 
bright, helpful, and earnest address was listened 
to. Her talk to the young people, partly on 
temperance and partly on missions, was illus- 
trated by beautiful lime-light views, showing 
Miss Leitch’s home in Jaffna, the natives, 
temples, villages, and beautiful scanery there, 
more especially Jaffna College, whch is doing 
such a grand work among the young native 
Christian men, also the medical houses, and 
young women’s boarding houses, all of which 
mainly owe their existence to the devoted 
labours of Miss Leitch and her sister. 

The following letter to the secretaries of 
branches of the Scottish Christian Union has 
just been issued by Mrs. Millar, Sheardale, 


with full particulars of the above competition, 
| be attended to in their regular order according to the date of receipt. 


THE PRIZES WILL BE AS FOLLOWS: 
One Prize of £260 for the best Coloured Book,—Open to all. 
Two Prizes of £10 each for the Two next Best Coloured Books. Open to children not exceeding 18 years of age. 
Three Prizes of £5 each for the Three next Best Coloured Books. 
Ten Prizes of £2 10s. each for the Ten next Best Coloured Books. 


| Fifty Prizes consisting of either a well-dressed Doli or a Box of Tools, at the option of the sues 
Fifty next Best (oloured Books. Open to little folks not exceeding 9 years of age. 


Address, enclosing 1d. to cover postage, “PAINTING BOOK DEPART ENT” 
MELLIN '’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, 
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superintendent of the Unfermented Wine De- 
partment and hon. secretary 8.C.U. :— 


“Deak Mapam,—As superintendent of the 
Unfermented Wine Department of the above 
Association, I beg to urge upon you the impor- 
tance of bringing this subject under the con- 
sideration of your committee. I would suggest 
that they might further this cause by circulating 
literature on the subject. A copy of a new 
leaflet entitled, ‘Testimonies from Scottish 
Presbyterian Ministers,’ is enclosed. This leaflet 
contains testimonies from ministers who have 
adopted the use of unfermented wine at the 
Communion table, without in any way disturb- 
ing the harmony of their co ations. 
would be glad if your committee could see their 
way to purchase these, as well as other leafluts 
on this subject. This would help to defray the 
cost of printing, etc., and ensure their circula- 
tion. Your committee could also render valu- 
able service by endeavouring to awaken general 
interest in this question in neighbouring congre- 
gations, by conversation in a wise and Christian 
spirit, and also by arrangiog that the subject 
should be referred to in public meetings and 
drawing-rooms. 

‘¢ Let us endeavour to realise the danger which 
undoubtedly exists at the Lord’s Supper at the 
present time, alike to the young who there par- 
take of intoxicating liquor for the first time, 
and to the reformed drunkard, who is struggling 
to resist temptation, and we will be stimulated 
to put forth all our efforts in this important 
department of our Association’s work. 

‘* Will you kindly invite the members of your 
branch to unite in prayer, especially for the 
overthrow of this stumbling-block in our 
churches, on the first Sunday of January, 1896, 
whilst remembering it every Sunday, along with 
the work of our Association in all its depart- 
ments as recommended by the Council of the 
Scottish Christian Union. 

‘°G. A. Mitta, 
“Supt., Unfermented Wine Dept., 
and Hon. Sec., 8.C.U. 


MRS, CLARA HOFFMAN AT NOTTING 
HILL, 

As all who heard Mrs. Clara Hoffman speak at 
the Convention in June will be anxious to hear 
her again, we thought it would interest others to 
know that she has promised to give her interest- 
ing lecture entitled ‘‘Our Legacy to the 
Future,” under our auspices. The lecture will 
be delivered in the Horbury Congregational 
Church on Monday, September 23rd, at 8 o'clock. 
Notting Hill Gate Station is two minutes from 
the church. 

We shall be glad if any member of the White 
Ribbon Choir who is willing to help in the sing- 
ing will communicate with Miss Hawkin, assis- 
tant secretary, 4, Elgin Crescent, Notting 
Hill, W. 

* * * 

We cannot render benefits to those from whom 
we receive them, or only seldom. But the 
benefit we receive must be rendered again, line 
for line, deed for deed, to somebody. Beware 
of too much good staying in your hand.— 
Emerson. 


MELLIN’S PAINTING COMPETITION. 
TOTAL WALUE OF PRIZES, £105. | 


| “PHE Proprietor of Mellin’s Food for Infants and Invalids is willing to send to applicants a copy of ‘* MELLIN'S PAINTING BOOK,” 
| 


It is desirable, to avoid disappointment, that early application be made, as letters will 


Open to children not exceeding 15 years of age. 
Open to children not excceding 12 years of age. 
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DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
FOR B. W. T. A. WOMEN. 
Hannan W. Smita, 
Superintendent, Bible Reading Department. 
Adapted by permission from the daily pro- 
gramme of the Bible Reading and Prayer 
Union; Rev. E. A. Stuart, President. 


15. 1 Cor. x. and xi. 1.—Meats offered to idols 
—as it affects ourselves. 


16. » Xi. 2-17.—Church Ordinances :— 
Women in public}worship. 

17. 4» xi. 17 toend. The Lord's Supper. 

18. » xii. 1-28, Spiritual Gifts. 

19. ,, xii, 28 and xii. The gift of 
Charity. 

20. » xiv, 1-20. Practical rules for their 
exercise. 

21, ,, xiv.20toend. Practical rules for 


their exercise. 
22. +,, xv. 1-35.—The Resurrection essen- 


tial to Christian faith. 

23. 4, xv. 35 to end.—How are the dead 
raised ? 

24 xvi.—Closing chapter. 


25. 2 Cor. i. 1-23.—His anxiety as to how they 


would take his rebuke. 

26. 4 i. 23 to ii, 14.—Joy at their be- 
haviour. 

27. 4, ‘ii. 14 and iii.—The difticulty of the 
work. 

28.  ,, iv.—For himself only an earthen 
vessel. 

29. 1,  vV.—But at the same time an am- 
bassador of Christ. 

30. » vi. and vii. 1.—Therefore he en- 
dures all things. 

Oct. 

1 » vii. 2—But rejoices at the effect 


of his rebuke. 
2. »  viiii—Exhortation to liberality. 
», ix,—And care of the poor. 
x.—Vindicates his authority. 
5. » xi. 1-830.—Recounts his perils, 
», xi. 30 to xii. 14.—And his blessing. 


», xii. 14 and xiii—He will speedily 
come himself. 
8. Gal. i.—His call to the apostleship ta 


the Gentiles. 
9. ,,  ii.—-He vindicates his gospel. 


10. ~—,,_~—« iti —Their backsliding to the law. 

11. » iv, 1-21.—His anxiety for them. 

12. 4, iv. 21 to v. 13.—Exhortation to 
stand firm, 

13. » v.18 to end.—And to walk in the 


Spirit. 
vi.—And to fulfil Christ's law. 


SUPPORT HOME INDUSTRIES. 
PROTECT BRITISH LABOUR. 


IXEY’S Gis 


BLACK LEAD 


IT Is THE BEST AND GOES THE FARTHEST. 


1! Competitor, for the 


LONDON, S.E. 
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NEWS FROM BRANCHES. 


Mancuzster.—The quarterly meeting of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Association was 
held on the afternoon of Wednesday, September 
4th, in the rooms of the Y.M.C.A., Peter Street. 
Mrs. Hughes, geome occupied the chair. 
Reports of work were then presented by the 
secretaries of the various branches. In nearly 
oriey cate open. we meetings had been held 
throughout the summer months. The Parlia- 
mentary ——— hetoes | ae various coetiie 

uestion: paper was : ’ 
pe 2 B. Thomson on lessons from the | tions. We have three members’ meetings. 7. estes 
lection. ; e chair. ere were a large number presen 

Basxosroke.-In connection with the | of the Bishop opagrin ch, gavean address. | Mrs, William Adcock, of Melbourne (Derbyshire 
Branch a en party was recently given by At the meeting in April, Miss Hopkins, from | delivered a stirring address on “ Temperance 
Mrs. Hin An address was given by Miss May 17th ‘al vrai d ti Work amongst Women.” Two pledges were 
Gorham. Two new members were added, and y held. a wi pease iat ale _ taken and five new members added, making a 

collection was taken, half of which goes to vied 3 flies.” Pree - a, total membership of sixty-seven. Miss Poxon 
the national fund, and half for our own local adie tah held. P ~H y p reyer ss ings | is disposing of forty-two Sicnats each month. 
expenses. A little delicacy has been felt by bes see ed b — yea tomar th 
ladies giving garden or drawing room meetings tant wor: re rede bk -— “ee th a] 
about taking a collection, but this time, acting arousing of the public min eg vedi ~~ 
upon the advice of Miss Gorham, we ‘‘ broke having women on the Boards of Guardians ; 
the ice,” and were so successful that we shall no by which three women were returned to the 


Carwarvon.—On Thursda: 


evening, th 
inst., a meeting was held at e scirpeen 


Chapel 
the presidency of J. Davies, Bag — 
at ges The speakers were Miss Agnes 
and Plenydd. In the course of their 
addresses they strongly urged temperance 
workers to educate the public to fight against 
the principle of compensation which Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s Gothenburg system involves. 

CastteE Donrneton.—This branch is in a 
flourishing condition. On the 13th of this month 
the usual monthly meeting was held, when Mrs. 
J. Simpson jpeemaett of the branch) occupied 


Though having 

we feel we have some work of interest to record, 
for which we would thank God and take courage. 
The total number of our branch members is 
ninety-nine. We have had a series of seven 
public aeeenings addressed by Mr. Barker, from 
Newcastle ; y were fairly attended, and 
twenty-seven pledges taken. We have also had 


Q@ENUINE GRAPE JUICE, 


FREE FROM ALCOHOL. 


doubt try again. Board as representatives for Walden. eae 
DoncasTeR.—Several members recently enter- Fizerwoop.—On September 5th, in the | Price List, S ‘ 
tained the Askern Branch. There was a good Fieldon Free Library, Miss Agnes E. Slack ad- 250 Testimonials, \\\ 
attendance of residents and visitors. In the dressed a gathering of the members of the Etc \\ 
evening a large public meeting was held in the | branch and their friends. She said that although “9 + 
Cam Schoolroom, presided over by Mrs. E. | for the present the passing of the Local Veto POST FREE ON \\' 
H. Walker. An address was given by Mrs. E. | Bill was out of the question, still the temper- APPLICATION. \\ Congress, 
_ ‘Parkin. Songs, solos, and recitations by | ance people of England were expecting that Madeira, 


members of the Doncaster and Askern Branches | some steps would be taken by the present + Alto-Douro 
‘were much enjoyed. At the invitation of the | Government to give greater legal protection to | <) uecet. Wa : ’ 
president, Mrs. E. H. Walker, a garden | children, and that in some way power might be \ t, Marsala, 
party was held, to welcome Miss Jessio Acker- | granted to magistrates to take measures to Red Alicante. 
man, and Miss Mena Pratt, round-the-world | reform, not simply punish, the habitual drunkard Ba 
missionaries, on their way to Iceland. Many brought up before them. She closed by urging Heeated cae nen Me eels per gosen. 
members of the Good Templar Order were also | the members to wear the White Ribbon Badge : Le ee 
present. Solos, addresses and recitations were | of tho Association, known the wide world over EXCELLENT COMMUNION WINES. 


given and much enjoyed. Refreshments, in- | as a token of universal sisterhood, and to become SMALL SAMPLes of apy four of the above will be 


cluding a large iced birthday cake, in honour of | regular subscribers to THE Woman's SIGNAL, sent carriage free on receipt of 2/6 by 

Miss Ackerman’s and our hostess’s daughter's | which would,she was sure, prove a source of help F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO,., 

birthday, were partaken of. and inspiration. At the close of the meet- Merton Road, Kensington, London, W. 
SarrRon Wa.pen.—Third Annual Report, ; ey barren members gave in their names 88 | rie above wines are recommended by the Unfarmented Wine 

1895. Circumstances having prevented the | subscribers for Taz Woman's SicNaL. Dept. of the B. W.T. A. 


205, _Circumatances_having prevented the | subectbeS —$—$<———<—<—————_——_——_ 
NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION incorporated), 
OFFICIAL BADGES, PINS, PENDANTS, Etc. 


NEW MONOGRAM PINS in Gold and Silver. 


Enamelled Badge. 


ts 
ADMIRABLY 


Gold Pin, 

Gold Monogram Safety Pin Brooch, ig 

9-ct., 6/6 nett. Bilver, 3/- for fixing Sivar Daated, 4) N Cauca inhi 6d. and 1d. 

ADAPTED ver Viated, 2/- Gilt Pendant, i 
White Ribbon 10/8 per doz. nett. Price 8d., or 6/- wi each 

Bow FOR per doz. nett. fixing the 

: i nett. 
8/- PRESENTS. White Ribbon. 


Silver, 2/6 nett. 
Metal, 6d. 


Enamelled ‘ Y” Badge, 
1/- each, or 10/8 doz. nett. 


Brooch, 1/-, or 10/8 per dozen. 


ee ee 


Entire List of Publications, with Prices, will be found in the NEW ILLUSTRATED 
‘CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 


“BRITISH WOM EN’S LEAFLETS,” New Series, contains 4 New Leaflet, 


“OUR RIBBON W HITE.’’ 
By Mrs. J. K. BARNEY. 2/6 per 100. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—Parcels of Selected Literature can now be obtained at half price for cash. 
Orders from 5s. and upwards. 


All Orders for Literature, etc., should S aiavenees antl Gh er ee Aer : inte ee Wagp POOLE, 24, Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. , eques and Money Orders for the same made payable, to Mrs. 


Mr. H. R. ALLENSON has been appointed Retail and Trade Agent for the various Publications of the 
White Ribbon Co., Limited, and they are now on sale at his Depot, 30, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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INSTITUTIONS. 
30 WORDS ror 2s, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 


LAPHAM MATERNITY HOS. 
Seed (and School of Midwifery), 
Ts S.W. _Under fully- 
Lcuttbad edical Women. Ladies trained 
= Midwifery tor L.0.S. Alan monthly 
purees ed (three months). October 
ies. Good nurses recommended. 
Small weekly payments from patients. 
Donations urgently needed. 


RESCUE HOME 


(Late Asylum), Harrow Road, W. 
Founded by Rev. THOMAS SCOTT, 
the Commentator, in 1787. 


Thousands of fallen and friendless 
— have been sheltered and placed 
FUNDS ARE UR- 

ESPECIALLY 


nm service 
CENTLY REQUIRED 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


urers—Lord Kinnaird, % Pall Mall 


The Treas 
East, ee. gr Deacon, Esq., 20. Birchin 
Morgan & Scott, or the 


Lane, Mess: 
tary ae be thankful to receive contributions. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
30 WORDS FoR 2s, 
@d. for each Additional 10 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
JouN eppos & Or., Lavast TIM TUESDAY 


SOUTH-WEST LONDON COLLECE. 


High-class School for Yo Ladies. 
ition a oe RISE, 


rvision 
i} 

recommended bd: the late 

oe of Rev. D. 


C. urgeon. 
McEwan, D: D Res, W. Williams, 
and parents of former and present pupils. [Ez 


Seoretaries of Temperance Societies 
Mr. 


desirous of securing the services of 
for Teeiperanice and Direct Veto Campaign during 
forthcoining season, may address the Lecturer 
at Wood Lawn, Hampton Koad, Birchflelts, 
__ Birmingham. 


GERMANY. 


Ladies desirous of visiting the Rhine or 
studying languages can be received in the 
comfortable home of a well-qualified Ger- 
man lady. Terms moderate. British 
references. — Fraulein ScHOLL, Villa 
Baskerville, Godesberg-on-the-Rhine. © 


OMBINED UNIVERSITY “and 

Home Education for Elder Girls. Special 

advantages. Attendance at College 
Lectures and Art Olasses, Conversational 
French and German, Courses in Domestic 
Economy, Cookery, Hygiene, ard Dress- 
makiug. Refined iome. Limited number. 
Tnclusive fees. — Particulars, Miss L. D. 
Royce, Eslington Tower, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 

WORDS For 25, 
6d. Fes each Additional 10 Words, 
Three insertions as Two. 


Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
JoHN Happon & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 


T LONDON.—TRANTER'S TEM- 
PERANCE HOTEL, Bridgewater 
Square, Barbican, near St. Paul's 

Cathedral, G.P.O., and all places of interest. 

Quiet, clean, economical. Write for 

“ Visitor's Guide,” showing ‘‘ How to Spend 

a Week in London,” with tariff and testi- 

Tomi: post free. Telegrams, *‘ Healthiest,” 
ndon 


ORWAY. —TEMPEKANCEh Ionn- 
SION HOLIDAY RESORT, six hours 
from Bergen. First-class Trout and 

Sea Fishing, Boating, Bathing, Excursions. 
Farm Produce. Tar ffand View from Mr. 
M. Hooper, 372, Strand, London. (k. 


OUKNEMOUTH (West Cliff ).— 

Most comfortable Boarding House. 

Near sea. Charming views. Pleasant 

arden. Tennis lawn. Generous table. 

right christian home. Sanitary certificate. 

Moderate terme.—Mrs. MANWARING, ae 
Hall, Durley Chine. 


LADY BOARDER received in the 
private family of s widow. Only one 
received, Pleasant Bedroom. Late 

dinner, and young, cheerful company. 
French, German, and English spoken ; a'so 
musical. Would suita lady student. Terms 
according to requirements, but ve 
moderate.—Letters first to W. 8., 477, 
Messrs. J. Haddon & Co, Bouverie House, 
Salisbury Square. 


DEANSGATE HOTEL, 
MANCHESTER. 


Family, Commercial, Temperance. Charges 
inviderate. Klectric Light. Passenger [itt 
Telephone. Night Porter. 


A'l Delegates of World’s Woman's Union 


Visiting Manchester, should stay here. 


EVERY THURSDAY. 


ONE PENNY. 


Che Christian. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES, 


A NEWSPAPER FOR EVERY CHRISTIAN FAMILY. 
The Issue of SEPTEMBER 19 contains 


Portrait and Sketch of MR@. BRYSON, 
OF TIENTSIN. 


AMONG THE RED INDIANS. 
By Rev. EGERTON R. YOUNG. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES, 
BXPOSITION BY REV. F. B. MEYER, 
NOTES AND COMMENTS ON CURRENT TOPICS, 


RECORDS OF EVANGKLISTIO 


WORK AT HOME AND ABROAD, ETC., ETO. 


London: MORGAN AND SCOTT, 12, Paternoster Buildings, B.C. 
And may be Ordered of any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


A LADY, 


hav: a Recipe of the most simple nature 
that wilt Prensa safely remove " 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, 
preventing their appearance, 
will have pleasure in forwarding it u 


application to Mrs. GRack Nawron, Ver- 
wood Villa, Heath Road, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. is 478. 
SITURTIONG, RAL VACANT. 
DS FoR 2s. 
6d. foreach tdatmeat 10 Words. 


Three insertions as two. 
Jouw Happon & Co., LaTest TIME TUESDAY . 


OUNG LADY with Pretty House 
at Penzance wants Companion 
for Winter. Terms low.—H., c/o 


Mrs. Daves, Fancy Repository, Penzance, 
Cornwall. 


ESIDENT CHRISTIAN AB- 
STAINER required at once, as Third 
Helper in a small Temporary Rescue 

Home for Young Girls. State salary and 
age.—Superintendent, ‘‘House a He'p,” 
20, Walcot Parade, Bath. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 
WORDS FOR 1s, 6d. 
6d. ya each Additionat 10 Words, 
Three insertions as two. 
Joun Happon & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 


ITUATION DESIRED for young 
person, to work under matron or lady 
superintendent in orphan school or 

college. Age 21 years. London preferred. 
By end of August.—Apply, F. M., 5, Elm 
Park, Brixton Hill, 8.W. (& 


~ —_—— 
———— a Poe ee Lee ae 


ADY, 26, well educated, musical 
(vocal and instrumental), artistic, 
clever at handicrafts, reader and 

correspondent, wishes situation, compapvion 
or secretary to lady interested in tical 
or Filenthvouis work, Highest references. 
iss I., 21, Grace Hill, Futkestone. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
30 WORDS, 2s. 
6d. every additional 10 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5s. an inch. 


ila apvpon & Co. LarEst TIME, TUESDAY. 


ATILL Al ANY SISTERS HELP A 
Mother to send an only son to Africa 
for health? Help needed for passage- 

money and outfit.—S. P., 16, Button Place, 
Devizes. 

LA DY, having a Recipe of the 
most simple nature, that will at ence 
safely remove SupeKFLUOUS Hairs, 

preventing their appearance,will have pleasure 
in forwarding it upon application to Mre, 
Grace Newton, Verwood Villa, Meath Road, 
Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


_| BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT. 


DELICIOUS. 


WHOLESOME. 


REFRESHING. 


nee in ae pane. Highly 5 prized by all. Flavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices. 


GORDON STABLES 

N., says: “ Jellies 
that really add to our 
health and luxury.” { 


HALF-PINTS, 2}: 
PINTS, 434. 
QUARTS, 84. 


8. CHIVERS & SONS, cr Histon, CAMBRIDGE, 


CHIVERS’ PATENT CUSTARDS a1 and 
PATENT BLANC MANGES —2d. und 8d 
packets and 6d. boxes—two more de- 
licious and digestible additions to the 
dinner and eupper table. Made by 

simoly adding milk awit boiling. 


A CHILD. bv the aid of CHIVERS’ 
SPECIALITIES, can make a CUSTARD, 
a BLANC MANGE, or a JELLY, of 
which any Cook might be proud. 


Of Grocers and S:ores. 


ALL APPLICATIONS RE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


SHOULD NOW BE ADDRESSED TO 


JOHN HADDON & CO, 


Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, Londen, E.G, 


SEND FOR SCALE OF CHARGES, 


Liverpool. 
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PUBLIOATIONS. 
30 WORDS FOR ?-. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 


JUST PUBLISHED, post froe, 6 


eet TO THA LICENSI G 
with Notes on the Law -re- 


epecting Vice byAurnip T.Davius, Solicitor, 


Liverpool.—Gowland, ‘* Daily Post” — 


TOROLOGY ttc: (7 itt 


Over 200,000 sol 
juless pre 
and KOLOUY ies onary fl full, pla in directions s tor 


— Bos Ania me prevented as 
well as p Bn iid bi: 
avoided. Tees Gaowities neers at —_ rth 


BOON TO EVERY WOMAN. 
sosower also treate upon sf Kone Consti- 
iflousness, etc. 


Headac! 
Physic ict that 
ine bee reioe orev orice ton oe ative 


pier nar marriage ria and 
ussed and . 
Testimonials. fre from all parts the wena bee 


witness to ite merita. A detailed circular ef t 
book will be sent post then 6 - mies 


Address all orkoy St to tl Soam ENGIAs 


L. N. FOWLER & CO., "ea kikharg 7. Imperial 
Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, B.C. 


READING MATTER for the 
WORKHOUSES, Etc. 


FREE LITERATURE 


SOOIETY. 
Mr. W. T. STEAD, Hon. Secretary of the 
above Society, will be pleased to receive free 
parcels of disused 


Periodicals & Illustrated Papers. 


Through the agency of this Society dis- 
tributions of Monthly Pareels are made to 


WORKHOUBES and INFI RMARIKS. 

Fuller particulars will be given on appli- 
cation to Hon. Secretary, Bouverie House, 
Salisbury Square, H.C, 


ABSOLUTELY THB 


LARCEST STOCK IN LONDON. 


WHITE or CREAM from 2/6 each. 
BLACK or COLOURED from 2/- each. 
BLACK PLUMES from 1/- to 4/- each. 
COLOURED PLUMES from 2/6 to 4/- ea. 


Dress Materials Matched. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


Post Free in Securely Packed Boxes. 


AFRICAN OSTRICH FEATHER COMPANY, 


BOUVERIB CHAMBERS, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN 


PEN. 


Manufactured in three sizes, 


at 10/6, 16/6, & 25/- each. 


HOw 
MR. HALL CAINE WROTE 
‘*THE MANXMAN.” 
“Yes, if the fact is of any 
“consequcnce, you are very 
“welcome to say that | 
“wrote ‘The MANXMAN’ 
“with the Swan Fountain 
“Pon. [tv has become quite 
“invispensable tu me | 
“can use it with case, and 
“certiunly anywhere and at 
“any Lime, even in the dark, 
“in bed, and on horseback, 
“UDALL CAINB.” 


CIB Fac-SIMILE, 


TEE 


We only require voue steel pen 
and handwriting to select a sie 
able pen. Complets Tilustrated 
Calsloyne sent post tres ou 
app lieation, 


MABIE, TODO, & BARD, 


93. Cheapside, London, E.C. 
95a, Regent Street, London, W. 
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Rd. No. 259,613. 


actuated ly Hazeau 


_ THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. Serr. 19, 1895. 


oeus a 


cocoa 
Of the highest degree of 
Purity & Nutritive Value 


“Cadbury’s represents the standard of highest purity at present 
attainable in regard to cocoa.” — Zhe Lancet. 


“Cadbury’s Cocoa has in a remarkable degree those natural elements 
of sustenance which give the system endurance and hardihood, building 
up muscle and bodily vigour, with a steady action which renders it a most 
acceptable and reliable beverage.” —Headth. 


“Of absolute purity and freedom from alkali, . , , An invaluable 
addition to our dietetic resources in the treatment of all forms of digestive 
disorders.” —Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medicine. 


‘“‘Cadbury’s is a preparation of genuine Cocoa, without any admixture 
of starch or sugar ; it is light, refreshing and invigorating to the jaded mind 
and body. . . . Delicious to the palate, absolutely unadulterated, and 
free from alkalies.” — Family Doctor. 


“A perfectly pure Cocoa of the highest quality. The name ‘Cadbury’ 
on any packet is a guarantee of purity.”—A/edical Annual. 


“CADBURY's" 


“The typical Cocoa of English 
Manufacture—A bsolutely Pure.”’ 


—The Analyst. 
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